NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


COMPANIONS 
AIDS’. W RE ADERS, 


LEE & SHEPARD’S POPULAR HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook of 3000 Mistakes in Pronunciation Corrected ; in New York Butler’ erie 


Handbook of English SYNONYMS ; Adopted as a Text-book for use in the Normal College, New York. 
Handbook of Universal Phonography, or SHOTTNANA vy tne atten method. 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics ; by Lucy B. Honr. 


k {C ti: Its Fault dits G by ANDREW P. Peapopy, 


Handbook of Punctuation, and other Typographical Matters vy 7, 


Handbook of Hints aud Helps for those who Write, Print, or Read ; vy nessa Daew. 

Handbook of the Earth: Natural Methotls in Geography; 

Handbook of the Stars ald the Earth ; by Tuomas HILL, D.D., LL.D. We are now filling orders from the Second Edi tion, 
Handbook of Field Botany: A Handbook for the Collector; wat" * the First Edition having been exhausted in 80 days, 

Handbook of the Telephone ; by Prof. A. E. DOLBEAR, of Tufts College. pubtthhed: ty 


knowing that they cannot fail to be appreciated when once their merits are known. 


The list-price for each of the above is SO cents, but special terms will} 18 So. 6th St ® Philadelphia. 
be made for copies for examination or introduction. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 47 Franklin St, Boston. 


Steel Pens, 
Drawing Pencils, 
Triangular Rubber, Script Rulers, 
Copy Books, and Charts. 


& Price List or ALL OUR SPECIALTIES SENT ON APPLICATION. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


We confidently recommend these little books to the educators of the land, E - H ‘ B U T iF E R & C QO ray 


Oblique Holders, 


: WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 
furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. They are all warranted of superior and stand- 


ard quality. Ask your stationer for Esterbrook’s. 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


ARE ON BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPLY LISTS, viz. : 


Dixon’s Pencils, . - - § ALSO, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCA'TTION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 1. 


R. & J. BECK, From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the 0x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
Manuf’ Opticians, VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the ener 
v mad lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitude 
PHILADELPHIA. and neura'gia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
or excessive sensitiveness, -~ 4 
ROSCO aids woaderfully in the mental an y growth of infants ap 
Pas, shildren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
and all Accessories and Out- oetter, the skin emocther, the henin aaguints more readily me 
fits, with every description of sleep more swee a rain iearns no lessons, an 
It gives more intellectual and happier childhood. It 
OPTICAL and away with that of weakness and ex 
METEOROLOGICAL Is to the use of: alcoholic beverages, an rectly counteracts a 
ine : | ab of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 
INSTRUMENTS. religion and morality. Not a ta me ; formula on every 
label. For sale by Druggists, or mail, $1. 
Tiastrated, condensed list OROSBE 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. 
of 24 pages free. 


BRAIN AND NERVE Foop. 


Fall of 156 pages 
== for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


THE NEW EDUCATION, 


THE 


Hygienic Value 


OF THE 


SEMI-REVOLVING SEAT 


Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Is acknowledged by the best authorities to be a great 
im ement over all pupils’ seats now in the market, 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


ND FOR CATALOGUE, where new buildings are 
being built or schoolrooms reseated. 

It needs only to be seen to be appreciated and 
ad. Besutifui, Durable, Comfortable. 446 


Manu’f'g Opticians. 
Popular and Perfected 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM'TS, 


The Potter Blackboard Material is applied on the) 
BROWN MORTAR on the wall, in the same manner as 
the ordinary Hard Finish, making a superior Black- 
board of the thickness of \% of an inch, and the diffi- 
culty now met with in the cracking and scaling of the 
painted or liquid slated board is entirely overcome. 
OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using 


We make the following claims for the Potter Black. 


board over all others : 

lst. Cheapness. Its cost compares favorably with 
the ordinary painted or liquid slated board. 

2d. Durability. Its thickness will insure its lasting 
for a long period of years without renewal. 

3d. Superiority. It makes a smooth and perfect 
marking surface, and the chalk-mark can be easily and 


f for Profess’n’| and Amateur’s use 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
magic Lanterns, 

Opera Classes, 
Barometers, Thermometers, 
Pedometers, 
DRAWING INSTRUM’TS. 

Send for and s fy (JE-Catalogue). 192 pages. 
Mustrations. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


247 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


“yap OF FICIAL PRESS. 


lever self-inking press made, for 
ing labels, circulars or small 
Simple, durable and easy to operate. Any one 
can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. Eve 
warranted. Highest awards wherever eahihited. 


. Send for list 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


‘or circular and price-list 
ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


J. H. BARHYTE, Schenectady, N Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


completely erased, causing no dust in the schoolroom. 
It is put up in packages of various sizes, requiring; We recommend the Coughlin Eraser with Cotton Pad 


about 6 Ibs. of the material to a square yard of surface, | for use on our Board. 
and can be successfully applied by any good plasterer. For further information, address 4 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
P. O. Box 35, [425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


this material. 


EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


ESTABLISHED C UR T W. ME YER, 1i DEY STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
66 | Electrical Cabinet,” ant $17.00 ; with Guide of HOLTZ 


MACHINES, etc. Address as above for Circ 
Crayon {Dust ess] just as 


Remembe cheaply as you can the common 


kinds, therefore there is no reason why you should not have the 

best goods. We print below a few names of responsible houses in 

different parts of the country that handle the ENAMELED Crayons, 

and you can order from any of them in such quantities as you wish. 
Very respectfully, 

NEW YORK CRAYON CO., N. Y. Crry. 


That you can buy the ENAMELED 


WEST. 


NAT’L SCHOOL FUR. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., = 
C. W. WATSON & CO , Greenville, Ill. 
J. R. WELDIN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
J. C. GRAFF, Mount Joy, Pa. 

L. EMORY, Jr. & CO., Bradford, Pa. 
BROWN & YAGER, Franklin, Ind. 
SPURLOCK, PAGE & CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
J.8. CAULFIELD, Omaha, Neb. 


EAST. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., N. Y. City. 
BAKER, PRATT&CO., 


DOWIE & SON, Danielsonville, Conn. 

L. D. BALDWIN & CO., Plymouth, Conn. 
R. REDDY, Little Falls, N. Y. 

8.8. GOODSELL & CO., Plainville, Conn. 


WE WANT 100 more ~ BOOK AGENTS 


grandest and fastest se k ever published, entitled 


OUR in FAMOUS WOMEN 


of the Lives and Deeds o! four 


rat time, the true Sto 
rated. Ministers say “ 


e, for the 
It is Superbly Iifust 


women. 


NEWELL SMITH & CO., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
M. SAFFORD & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
CHARLES J. COHEN, Philadelphia. 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., “ 

FARLEY, PAUL & BAKER, 
IVISON & PERRY, Auburn, N. Y. 
H. H. PECK, New Haven, Conn, 

J. 8. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


H. 8. CROCKER & CO, San Francisco. 
LeCOUNT BROS., 

JOHN G. FOX, Carson City, Nev. 
KURTZ & MINEAR, Ohio. 

D. D. GAILEY, New Lisbon, O. 

S. M. BLAKE & CO., Richmond, O. 


COWEN, McCLUNG & CO., 


W. P. HALLETT, Wyoming, Ia. 


#.” Tens of thousands ase waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20. -4 day. Positively the Gest chance to make 

DIES \A/HITE JOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the ki the kind ever pub’d 


of 4 
resent time, ¥ over Wo be Biset Portraits of Ladies of the 


hite Kouse, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
anted—Send for Circulars, with ful particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 


ZION’S COOPERATIVE MERC. INST., 
St. Lake City, Utah. 


EATON, LYON & CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Nashville, Te. 


R. G. CALLISON & CO., Eugene City, Ore. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Triumph” Oovetailed Desks 
Improved Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatns for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


AS continuous harvest of praise follows se 
the well-earned popularity of the e 
Estey OrGan. Sold everywhere, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 WasHIneTton St., Boston, Mass. 
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For pleasure 
and busine-s, 


A NEW, otgme, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 


be ing phot aphs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
jects. W vorks Tike magic, and delights and mystifies 


= body. Send for our full and free dese riptive cir 4a ur 
MURRAY HILL Pus. Co,, Box 788, N. ¥. City, N 


a 


We send our CLUB LIST 
to all applicants, FREE, by 
& mail. Address, New Ena. 
Pusuisuine Co., Boston. 


Writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 
only ink that is tere non-corrosive to steel pens. 
For sale every where FOUNTAIN INK 0@., 
425 zz 75 John Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL FGUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1226. Church Chapel, Schoo], Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Pe 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated ate oe and 


_ CONSUMPTION: 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 


Chimes for Schools, Colleges 
Prices and catalogues sent free. Sdéress 
H. MoSHAnsE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for POLLY 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


6B Send for The Journal Club List, 


a the and of fong OBJECT FORMS and SOLIDS. 
worse 
of eases Indeed, stron and of Long fai Best Goods at Lowest Rates, 
witha VALUABLE: this Send for List 
Give a P. O. address. to 
Pearl Bt, New York CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
@ur Club List is seut Free to allapplicants.| 3878 Wurpsor Looxs, Or. 
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with which the boys and girls of the average school 
rush out to the playground. — Jowa Teacher. 


armies, ruled States, but who, by unwise neglect of this 
point, have come to naught. Imagine Hercules as 


Pablic OPiscipline & Beneilt to our Public School System (IT)... .... 47] IMPARTIALITY IN THE TeacuER.—The teacher who|#rsman in a rotten boat! What can he do there, but 
would lead an exemplary life must mete out justice, |by every stroke expedite the ruin of his craft? Take 
must be no “respecter of persons,” even if in the dis-|ate, then, of the timbers of your boat, and avoid all 
Foreign pensation of justice, it becomes necessary for him to|Practises likely to introduce either wet or dry rot among 
National Educational reprove, correct, or chastise the hope and them. And this is not to be done by desultory, inter- 
Baltorial: The Week... faa] pride of a critical director.—Jowa Normal Monthly. mittent effort, but by the formation of habits, The 
will has, no doub i be put forth in strength 
save 423 — The time is not far distant when teachers will be}. oubt, sometimes to be pu fort n str 8 
Cur Book in order to strangle or crush some special temptation, 
Educators in Connell: examined as to the sources of knowledge. “To what 
Mass, State Teachers’ 421 but the formation of right habits is essential to your 
Western Mass. High-School Teachers’ Association...........-..... 425| book would you refer the pupil for information on such|permanent security. They diminish your chances of 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association..........s+00sse-seeeeeeeeecees 426 and such a subject?” is more pertinent to the candi-| falling when assailed, and augment your chances of re- 
New Eng | date’s fitness, than a question embracing some mathe-|covery when overthrown.— Tyndall. 


NEW YEAR’S TOURNAMENT. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


Kling, klang! with what a noise and dash 
The New Year springs to the saddle! clash! 
The bells are ringing as forth he starts 
Nor turns as the sad old year departs. 

Ring, merry bells, ring!. 

The New Year is king, 

With a lusty strain 
See him ride away to his fair domain. 


Hail, gallant rider with spurs of gold! 

Call far and near to the true and bold. 

Bright banners wave o’er his noble crest 

As he swings along with his lance in rest, 
With his tossing plume, 
While his steed’s white spume 
In feathery flakes 

O’er his festive track like a snow-cloud breaks. 


Wheel into line at the bugle-note 
While the trumpet shouts from its brazen throat. 
The way is shining, the track is true, 
With firm resolve keep the end in view. 
**Good cheer! good cheer!”’ 

Sings the blythe New Year. 

Glad pulses beat 
Like a drum to the tread of martial feet. 


Who rides with him ? ’tis the motley world. 
Willy, nilly, by fortune hurled. 
They are driven on by resistless fate; 
There are none too early and none too late, 
For this twirling ball 
Spins great and small; 
And the crowding years 
May linger not for our hopes or fears. 


They hurry and push, the jostling crowd, 
In the blinding heat and the clangor loud. 
The chase grows wilder, and swift and strong, 
Like a rushing river they dash along. 

For the time is short 

For toil or sport; 

As the old years went, 
So this shall speed till its strength be spent. 


Ah! many the hustle shall twist and moil, 
And many an aim shall the contest foil: 
And many a broken lance will rust, 
And many a charger shall bite the dust. 
But the steady rein, 
And the hope fall fain, 
And the answered course, 
Shall bring in victor both man and horse. 


Bat ever the hurried pace is kept, 
Though fords may be crossed and chasms leapt; 
Though skies be sunny or stormy cloud 
Break o’er the throng with its thunder loud; 
Though the road be gay, 
Or the joust turn fray, 
Be it shade or shine, 
They must ride and follow who fall in line. 


Ye faithless laggards, as well be dead 
When the year is flown and the race is sped. 
But knights still ready for high emprise, 
The future laughs in your dauntless eyes; 
Brave race ye shall run, 
Fair prize have won, ° 
When the goal is past 
And ye wear the blazon of worth at last. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


ee Make this your rnle,—to thoroughly relax the 
strain on your brain as often as is necessary, and keep 


within the limit of your powers.— M. L. Holbrook. 


— Let the number of hours confined in the school- 
room correspond with the age and vigor of the child.— 
A. B. Bradbury, Health Officer, Ind. 

Reoxss— That children enjoy the recess cannot be 
doubted by any one who has witnessed the eagerness 


matical puzzle, or an isolated fact in history or geogra- 
phy.—Supt. H. Sabin, Iowa. 

LANGUAGE AND Composition should begin with a 
child’é entrance int» school, and he continued to the end 
of his school-life, with unvarying regularity. Every 
reading-lesson, properly conducted, constitutes an exer- 
cise in language and composition, while the teacher 


should seize upon every opportunity to drill her pupils 
in the use of correct English, both in speaking and 
writing.—Supt. S. A. Ellis, Rochester, N.Y. 


Repetition. — Schools are plentiful in which me- 
chanical repetition forms the staple exercise. Columns 
of figures, lists of geographical facts, definitions, dates 
and meanings are lipped over and over until life is 
mouthed out of them. There is no more interest in 
what is being said than if it were doing by proxy. A 
reasonable amount of repetition is necessary. But to 


attempt to make repetition take the place of under- 
standing and of live interest and attention is educa- 
tional stupidity.— Minn. School Journal. 


Exxective Coursrs.—To make the studies of a high 
school elective is to violate its whole purpose as a part 
in any great whole. It endangers the best interests of 
ambitious pupils who would gladly achieve a high degree 
of culture, by affording abundant opportunity for mis- 
takes through lack of wisdom on the part of the pupil. 
It places an inducement before the less studious to find 
the “easy studies,” to drop what they “do not like,” to 


escape “strict teachers,” and in this way to lose that 
discipline they so much need, which comes from the 
mastery of a regular course.—Jnd. Weekly. 


Tae Mopern Encuisn Scaoor Bpoy.—Such as he 
is, he is what cram has made him. We may term him 
the unconscious satirist of the system, through whose 
mouth it stands condemned. For the rest, he is in 
small danger of falling a victim toit. Fond mammas 
sometimes shudder at his description of the burden of 
mental toil that weighs on him, and dread its crushing 
him into an early grave; but the unfortunate instruct- 
ors whose dreary mission it is to pile mountains of in- 


formation on his devoted head know that he is as lively 
as an eel in wriggling out of all danger of being crushed. 


—Sat. Review.—LEng. 

IngENv1TY.—In the application of methods the teach- 
er must constantly exercise his ingenuity. He hears and 
reads of methods of instruction and governmemt that 
are highly recommended, but when he applies them to 
his school they will not “work;” or they do not seem 
to be what they are represented. Methods that are suc- 
cessful in one school may be a failure in another. Har- 
ness fitted to one team does not fit another, but with 
alterations it can be made to fit; so methods that work 
well in one school an ingenious teacher will modify to 
suit another. Not content to follow in the ruts of oth- 


ers, he prefers an independent course. By taking di- 
rect paths and avoiding unnecessary windings, often 
the same end is reached, with less friction to all con- 


cerned.— J. A. Zellers, Pa. 
Taxes CarE oF your Heattu.— There have been 
men who, by wise attention to this point, might have 


made great discoveries, written great poems, commanded 


Femave Epvucation Francge.—A number of su- 
perior schools have just been opened in France for the 
education of young women; and a writer in the Débats, 
while hoping good results from the new establishments, 
fears they may turn out forward girls of the English 
and American type; girls who look you in the face and 
say what they mean, instead of being silent and timid, 
after the manner of the ingenuous maidens brought up 
at convents. The writer argues seriously that women 
who are as well educated as their husbands will be apt 
to give themselves airs; and he concludes with this 
terrible suggestion and threat: “Let us,” he says, 


“refuse our preference, our sympathy, even our atten- 
tion to those who have only developed their intelllect at 
the expense of their heart. This will be the surest 
means of curing them of the fault, if it should be pro- 
duced.” —The Schoolmaster, England. 


IS RIGID DISCIPLINE A BENEFIT TO OUR 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM.—(IL) 


BY E. T, TOMLINSON, RUTGERS COLL., N. Jd. 


Different stages of growth and development require 
different methods of discipline. This truth seems almost 
axiomatic; but when you remember that frequently a 
school embraces grades that include the mere child of 
five or six years of age and the youth of sixteen, and 
yet both are held in by the same restraints and the 
same rules, its application and practical workings do 
not appear so obvious. As has been said, the object of 
all school-work is development. A repressive tendency, 
for such is the tendency of rigid discipline (thou shalt 
not), does not draw out,—it sends back. The child 
with no judgment, with little reasoning power devel- 
oped, with no discrimination, and with mischievous ten- 
dencies, is incapable of deciding for itself, and conse- 
quently the younger the children the more rigid the 
discipline needs to be. Right must be separated from 
wrong first by the teacher; the choice is made by proxy, 
and all discrimination settled by older, more mature, and 
more capable minds placed over children for that very 
purpose. As fast as judgment and reason are developed 
in the pupils, the teacher makes a vital and criminal 
mistake who does not call them into use in gaining the 
results he aims at in school-life and work. _ 
According to Bain, the first quality developed in pu- 
pils, and the fundamental principle of mental activity, is 
the power of discrimination. We perceive differences 
and make distinctions. Then we perceive likenesses 
and resemblances, and make groups and clcsses, But 
where all matters of right and wrong, all points that 
require judgment in the choice that grasps one and re- 
fuses another,—where all this is done by the teacher, in 
no possible way can those mental qualities be developed 
in pupils. When a school, collectively or individually, 
is told “ Do this,” and “Shun that,” the growing boys 
and girls are no better than dumb driven cattle, they 
exercise no choice, they gratify no desire of their own; 
they are mere passive instruments in the hands of a 
power; they either cannot, or dare not, resist. You can 


see this truth illustrated in other walks of life, Why 
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— 
is it the children of the wealthy so often make failures 
in life? Because the very qualities and exercises that 
developed strength in the father are denied the son. 
Every wish is gratified,all energy and action on the chid’s 
part are uncalled for, and as a sure consequence there is 
no judgment developed, no personal power gained, and 


* the man is a standing result of sure causes at work in 


his boyhood. Why is it the country boys, as a rule, are 
stronger physically than their city cousins? Because 
their personal power is developed more fully through 
the better opportunities, the greater use, and the broader 
freedom allowed them in the period of their growth. 

The discipline which brings a condition and state of 
things so that the legitimate work of the school can go 
on, and that at the same time allows the greatest pos- 
sible freedom for original traits of character, provided 
they be worthy to develop, is the best. I admit that it 
is easier for the teacher to have a system of rigid disci- 
pline, to establish laws, and compel those under his care 
to follow them out; but the teachers of our school system 
are placed there simply for the good of the scholars. 
One would imagine many times, from the talk of some 
so-called teachers, that the schools were devised as means 
for them to earn a respectable livelihood; but, if I un- 
derstand the motive that prompted the establishment of 
the public-school system, it was that pupils were not 
sent to school for the sake of the teacher, but the teacher 
for the sake of the pupil, and the highest good, the 
taught, was the great ultimatum to be desired. It is 
easier for the teacher in the presence of the class to do 
all the reciting, to make simple sponges of the classes, 
who are to absorb and absorb and absorb, and upon a 
little pressure give back what they received. But all 
the best educators are agreed that that teacher is the 
best who appears the least; who, by a word here and a 
remark there, draws out the class and causes them to 
do the work and do it well. In this way pupils grow 
and gain strength. Why will not the same principle 
apply to the discipline as well? The teacher that dis- 
ciplines the most,in reality disciplines the least. But 
he who, as fast as pupils develop or manifest capabilities 
and. possibilities, throws them more and more upon 
themselves, is the one who does the most for them. If 
to do the mental work of the class-room is injurious to 
the class, why is it not also wrong for the teacher to 
make all the discriminations in regard to conduct, caus- 
ing the pupils to put forth no effort of their own to dis- 
cern right from wrong? The true motive is to cause 
children all that is possible to cleave (of themselves) 
unto the good, and to abhor the evil because it to their 
own eyes is evil. All love to see a quiet and orderly 
school-room ; but which is better, —the quietness that 
comes from fear of punishment, or the quietness that 
comes from an inward impulse, from interest in the 
work, and a desire to gain and please ? 

It may be said that there are some who would never 
respond toa personal appeal. This undoubtedly is true, 
but it is as true of the rigid system as of the milder 
form of government. If mild means would not avail, 
then is the time for harder measures ; always reserving 
them for the last, making them the last resort rather 
than the first. Our public schools are’not, however, 
reform schools, and if there is a clear understanding that 
unbecoming conduct terminates the connection, the 
result must be beneficial. 

Why is it that out of one hundred pupils in the 
Fifth Grade so few reach the Ninth? A part drop 
out from sickness, another portion because compelled to 


‘go to work, but a much larger proportion because they 


are tired of school; as one young girl expressed it,— 
she abominated school. The lower grades many times 
look forward to the higher as simply advanced means of 
torture, and their growing maturity and independence 
recoils and rebels. The system looks unreasonable to 
them. Instead of having their reasons appealed to, and 
their feelings aroused, they are told to ask no questions, 
and take the dictum of the teacher without a why or 
wherefore. When a boy’s voice begins to sound hoarse, 
and, for some unexplained reason, his upper lip becomes 
a subject of the most careful attention and scrutiny ; 
when he begins to be a man and have the feelings of a 
man, and to put away childish things, it is a criminal 
matter, without any appeal to the dawning manhood 
of the boy, to still treat him asa child. It causes him 


to still think as a child and act as a child. To gain the 
best results, the system must vary and adapt itself to 
the needs of different ages and to different stages of 
development. 


THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL OF MICHIGAN. 


BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


Drorim De Shuys, in his address before the French 
Institute, says: “The State of Michigan, U. S. A., 
which has existed only about forty years, has the merit 
of preceding ancient Europe in the inauguration of a 
new era for dependent children.” 

The idea of this school, in which the State becomes 
an embodied motherhood to her dependent children, 
sprang, as is fitting, from the heart of a woman,—Mrs. 
Laura H. Haviland,—“ Aunt Laura,” as she is lovingly 
called by thousands who know her benefaction. A 
Quakeress, she is slight in person, never blessed with 
much of this world’s goods, but with a heart large enough 
to take in all childhood and all suffering. Of her work 
for our soldiers and the freedmen, we have not time to 
tell. The genesis of the State Public School was in 
this wise: Aunt Laura was living on a small farm near 
Adrian, Mich., in the dark war days, and her heart was 
drawn out to the poor negro children, that the chances 
of war had somehow drifted near her own home-harbor. 
She took them in and gave them not only food, shelter, 
and clothing, but “ mothering.” Her neighbors helped 
her with the food and clothing part. Other little waifs 
both white and colored, were taken in till the nest was 
full to overflowing. The ladies of Adrian interested 
themselves in the work, provided suitable accommoda- 
tions for it, and her school,—for such it had become,—was 
moved into town. All neglected children in the neigh- 
borhood were gathered in, and the ladies visited the 
poorhouses in the neighboring counties, and persuaded 
the authorities to give up all children therein to their 
charge, the counties paying a pittance for their board. 

The beneficent results of this little school and home 
were so appareut that leading men, among whom Sen- 
ator Randall and Governor Bagley are prominent, urged 
and secured the adoption by the State of a plan of which 
this school was the embryo, as a solution of the hereto- 
fore unsolved problem, “ What can the State do for de- 
pendent children, that they may grow into useful citi- 
zens?” An appropriation was made by the legislature, 
the location fixed at Cold Water, buildings erected, and 
most important of all, a man secured for its superin- 
tendent,—Lyman P. Alden,—most admirably fitted for 
the place, the little school from Adrian was brought 
over, and the work begun. 

This was ten years ago; last week I visited it, and 
these were some of the things I saw. A turn in the 
carriage-drive from the depot, two miles distant, re- 
vealed it to us; a little village of a dozen houses, well 
built of brick, pleasant and home like in appearance. 
In their midst is the administration building, in the 
shape of a cross, 190 feet long and 175 feet deep in the 
central part. This large building, with the cottages 
clustering round it, suggest the plan adopted here, 
which is a union of the congregate and the family plans. 
Each cettage holds its own family of from twenty to 
thirty members, presided over by the house-mother, 
who, as the superintendent says, “ washes and dresses 
them, trains them, plays with them, pets and spanks 
them, as an own mother would do.” 

In the large building they take their meals, and at- 
tend school in their six school-rooms. Here resides the 
superintendent, Mr. Fisher, who succeeds Mr. Alden 
this year, and is carrying on the work begun by him 
nobly, with his family and the six teachers. Here are 
the six school-rooms, including the chapel, where the 
primaries have school on week-days, and all come on 
Sundays; the dining-rooms; the bakery, where all the 
bread and cakes are made to fill these hundreds of 
mouths; the laundry,where all the clothes are washed by 
improved steam appliances. Everywhere the perfection 
neatness reigns, and the same is true in the cottages. 

A detached building contains the steam-engine which 
sends steam for heating, and hot and cold water to all 
the buildings; in this building is also manufactured 
from crude petroleum all the gas needed for lighting 


at a cost of only sixty cents per thousand feet. 


Our first visits were to the school-rooms, where we 
found good teachers and as bright a set of children as 
can be found anywhere. Happy, frank, open-hearted 
faces they had; nota trace of guilt or shame about them, 
—for oue thing carefully guarded here is, that no taint 
of criminality shall attach to children here. They are 
not sent here because they are criminals, but to prevent 
them from becoming such. Having no one to care for 
them, they become dependent on the State, which, as 
Mr. Alden remarks, is the only price of admission to 
this school. 

The children wear no uniform, but are dressed in 
good, warm clothing, and present to the eye very much 
the appearance of a country school, except in the large 
preponderance of boys over girls. Of the three hun- 
dred children in the institution, only twenty seven were 
girls at the time of our visit. This is accounted for by 
the well-known fact that more people are ready to adopt 
girls than boys. 

School over, the boys were soon on their ample play- 
ground, playing, running, jumping, shouting, singing, 
or standing on their heads, as wide-awake boys love to 
do. No supervision is exercised over the playground, 
except that the house-mothers, from their back doors, 
occasionally check them by a word, when tones grow 
angry. But this very seldom happens, we are told; 
there is very little quarreling among the boys. 


“Do they never run away?” we asked. “O yes, 
often; a boy’s freak, but we pay little attention to it, 
and it does not amount to much,” said Mr. Fisher, thus 
showing his wise appreciation of boy-nature. ‘ Often 
one starts up and says, ‘ Let’s run away,’ and his com- 
panion says, ‘ Agreed;’ and away they go. The flight 
of the little chaps usually ends in a barn on the other 
side of the farm, where they play in the hay till it be- 
gins to grows dark, when their courage fails and they 
sneak home. Occasionally larger ones go several miles, 
but usually before night are glad to accept the offer of 
some farmer who meets them, and asks if they don’t 
want a ride back to the school. All the neighboring 
farmers know them and are interested in them. Once 
in a while a couple will stay away a day or two and 
then return; but in the ten years of the school’s exist- 
ence only five out of 1,389 admitted have run away to 
stay, and that was in the early years of the institution.” 

We spent some time on the play-ground with the 
boys, finding them approachable and ready to talk 
with us when we spoke to them, but in no way forward 
or inquisitive. We then went to Cottage No. 1,—Baby 
Cottage. Here, as in all the cottages, is a hall running 
clear through, with front and back doors opening on to 
porches. On one side of the hall is the house-mother’s 
room, opposite the family sitting and play-room ; behind 
this is a closet for hangingcaps and wraps, and piling 
playthings ; and opposite isthe bath-room, with station- 
ary washbowls and a bath-tub, into which hot and cold 
water come upon turninga faucet. Into the bath tub, in 
his turn, goes each of the little urchins, kicking and 
splashing to his heart’s content, and coming out bright 
and rosy from the polishing of “mama’s” towel. In 
this house are thirty little boys, under five year old. 
“ How do you ever get them all washed and put to 
bed?” I asked, remembering certain home-scenes 
where there were not a tithe as many, yet each found 
it hard work to awaithisturn. ‘“O, we manage nicely,” 
said the house-mother; “I have Lotta to help me,”—a 
one-armed girl of fourteen, who remains in the institu- 
tion because no one wishes to adopt a maimed child. 
“And the little ones are very patient and helpful.” 

Up-stairs are the two dormitories, with rows of neat, 
white, single beds: “‘We try to put two babies in a 
bed, they seem so much snugger and warmer together,” 
she said. In the sitting-room were thirty little chairs, 
some rockers, some not; “ Mama’s” rocker, a low table 
on which they could play, bright-colored pictures on 
the wall, headless horses, jumpless jumping jacks, and 
the like, on mantle and table; a cradle, into which the 
wee ones could creep when tired, and an open cup- 
board in the corner, which the babies call their sleeping- 
car. The carpenter probably had no such thought when 
he built it, but those shelves, just about as long as an 
average five-year-old boy, and near enough the floor for 
the little ones to climb into, were altogether too sug- 


gestive to little folks’ vivid imagination, which trans- 
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forms them into sleeping-berths, and almost any time 
of day you will see them occupied by little lote, cud- 
died up a8 contentedly as if taking “mine ease at 
mine inn.” 

The great aim of all connected with the institution 
seems to be to make it just as much like a Christian 
home as possible, and to pass the children from it to 
veritable homes as soon as practicable. Not that the 
State is in any hurry to be rid of the children and so 
hurries them out to the first one who applies; the reverse 
is the case, for the greatest care is exercised in securing 
for the children only good homes, and the State reserves 
the right to withdraw the children at any time if the 
homes prove not to be good. 

The law provides that in every county there shall be 
an agent who shall visit the almshouse and take thence 
any child under twelve years old; to him the county 
court turns over all dependent children and all youthful 
criminals; the criminals he sends to the Reform School 
or to the Intermediate Prison, according to their age; 
the dependent children, unless they be under three years 
old, blind, deaf and dumb, or otherwise defective, he 
sends to the State school. He watches over all State 
school-children placed in his county, and arrangements 
are now being made by which the superintendent shall, 
so far as possible, visit each child once. All this care 
shows that it is no desire on the part of the State to 
shirk responsibility that leads it to wish the adoption 
of children into good homes, but the conviction that 
the home is God’s appointed place for childhood. 


The same conviction leads to making life at the school 

as much like home life as possible. For the sake of 
economy, all eat together in the large dining-room of 
the administration building; even here as much of the 
family life as possible is preserved, each cottage occupy- 
ing a table by itself, presided over by its own house- 
mother. When all are seated at their respective tables, 
every head is bowed, and in perfect concert three hun- 
dred voices repeat, “We thank thee, O Lord, for this 
food, and for all thy care over us. Givs us this day our 
daily bread, and leadf{ue not into temptation, but deliver 
usfromevil, Amen.” The reverent attitude and tones 
of the children, as they repeated this grace and also 
their evening prayer, impressed us forcibly with the 
conviction that it was no empty form with them, but 
that the prayer came from their hearts. 

In all the cottages except No, 1,—where the babies 
are,—the hour from seven to eight each evening is the 
family hour. Now all gather in the sitting-room to 
talk over the day’s doings, its fun, its work, its lessons, 
its sorrows, and sometimes its sins, with ‘“ Mother,” 
and she gives them loving, motherly counsel. Some- 
times she tells them a story or reads them one; often 
they repeat poems, always they sing much, and close 
with repeating Scripture and prayer. To all the cot- 
tages except No. 1, the children are apportioned accord- 
ng to character rather than age, so that like a real 
family, this consists of children little and big. “ Big,” 
however, is only a relative term, as at the time of our 
visit there were few children in the school over twelve 
years of age. It was Friday night, and all the children 
had just come from the bath. They were all in their 
bare feet as they sat in their cosy sitting-room at this 
evening hour, feet and faces rosy and shining from the 
bath. The little ones were in their “nighties,” ready 
to slip off to bed should the “sand-man” sprinkle their 
eyes before the hour was out. As we entered, all were 
singing very sweetly, “ He is ever near me.” The song 
finished, there was a little talk, not only ¢o the children, 
but with them; then one of the boys repeated with 
wonderfully good enunciation and expression the beau- 
tiful poem, 

«The Master has come over Jordan.’ 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day.” 
When he finished it as we have always seen the poem, 
a dear little fellow took up the strain and told in same 
rhythmic measure, how this story is told by the evangel- 
ists, “ but sweetest of all by Mark,” and then all joined 
in repeating “this sweet story of old” as told by that 
evangelist. The children now sang a song written on 
purpose for them, “Oh! we love our own State school.” 
The gusto with which they sang it, especially the loving 
emphasis upon the personal pronouns, showed that they 
felt it every word. Each child in turn now repeated a 


Scripture text, chosen by himself and learned as a safe- 
guard to him during the day. We were struck with 
the appropriateness of these texts and the hearty way 
in which most of them were repeated. 

After another song they repeated in concert the chil- 
dren’s psalm, “The Lord is my Shepherd,” and sung it 
in metrical version, and then repeated (all standing) 
the ninety-fifth psalm. When the reached the verse, 
“O, come let us worship and bow down, let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker, for He is our God and we 
are the people of his pasture, the sheep of his hand,” all 
knelt and repeated reverentially a prayer evidently 
written especially for them, followed by the Lord’s 
prayer. Rising, all joined in singing Pleyel’s evening 
hymn, “Glory, my God, to Thee, this night.” As the 
sweet strains died away we left the cottage feeling that, 
in this State school, children are being better taught 
God’s work and God’s will, and are being better trained 
for noble, efficient manhood and womanhood than are 
the children in hundreds of homes even of professing 
Christians. 

The various holidays are appropriately celebrated. 
Christmas especially is made home-like and happy. 
Governor John Judson Bagley, who may be considered 
the father of this institution, and whose dying words, 
“My love for the children,” gave the key-note of his 
life, established a foundation called the Kittie Bagley 
Fand, as a memorial of his own little daughter, early 
taken home to Heaven. The interest of this fund is 
spent in buying Christmas presents for the children. 
Thus the sweet memory of this dear child, whose going 
left her own home desolate, will continue from genera- 
tion to generation to cheer the hearts of these orphaned 
ones, and be to them both a type and a pledge of the 
more loving ministry of the dear Christ-child. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— A Japanese student at Leipzig has taken the highest prize 
for a zodlogical thesis. 


— Mrs. May Wright Sewall, in her girl’s classical schoo! in 
Indianapolis, has secured for general everyday use a ‘ school- 
dress with loose waist, and short, light skirt, and common- 
sense shoes.”’ 


— On Jan. 1, 1884, it will be 400 years since the great Swiss 
reformer, Uirich Zwingli, saw the light. He was just seven 
weeks younger than Martin Luther. What Luther was to 
— and John Knox to Scotland, Zwingle was to Switz- 
erland, 


— A dispatch from Vancouver, Wyoming, says that a meet- 
ing has been held in that town in honor of the passage of the 
Woman Suffrage Law, and that leading citizens are getting up 
a petition to the President asking the appointment of Mrs, 
Durnoy as governor of the territory. 


— Austrian papers report a considerable diminution in the 
number of students attending the normal schools. This de- 
crease is not due to an excessive number of applicants for po- 
sitions as teachers, as there are 1,985 vacant places in connec- 
tion with public instruction, 


— According to the report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland for 1882, the number of National schools 
inspected was 7,584, with au average attendauvce of 1,003,297 
children, from five to thirteen years of age, a little less than 
one-fifth of the whole population. But there is accommoda- 
tion for only 670,178 pupils; yet in face of this fact. it is said 
that the commissioners have filled in certain blanks against 
every county in Ireland, ‘‘ No more accommodation needed.”’ 


— The last number of the North Carolina Teacher, in an 
article of several pages, pays Supt. T. J. Mitchell a handsome 
and well-deserved tribute, conciuding as follows: ‘‘ Professor 
Mitchell's brilliant success in the Charlotte sciools, and the 
ability he has evinced in the details of their management, have 
not only proven the immense value of a trained superintend- 
ency, but have given him a place in the front rank of the prac- 
tical educators of our country as one of the most efficient and 
intelligent leaders of the great educational movement of the 


South.” 


— Prof. E. J. James, in the January Popular Science 
Monthly, takes up the now famous “ Berlin Report,” which 
bas been recently so freely quoted to prove that, according to 
the experience of the German universities, the classics afford 
a better preparation than the sciences. He maintains that 
the whole case has been grossly misconceived and misrepre- 
sented, that the report is one-sided and its conclusions unwar- 
ranted. This article certainly throws a new and somewhat 
startling light on the policy of the higher education in the 
German Empire. 


— The college year at Bowdoin opened very auspiciously. 
A new system has been inaugurated for the administration of 
justice in the college, by which the undergraduates are ad- 
mitted to a participation in the government. A jury, com- 
posed of representatives of the four classes and of the inter- 
collegiate fraternities, acts with the president in matters affect- 
ing the order and discipline of the college. The system has 
been adopted by the students in a cordial and manly way, and 
promises to be effective in maintaining good order, and in pro- 
moting cordial and harmonious relations between the faculty 
and the undergraduates. Ex-Prest. Chamberlain, who re- 
signed at the last commencement, continues the instruction be 
has formerly given as lecturer on Political Science. Many 
will be glad to know that he seems to have been greatly bene- 
fited by the surgical operation to which he submitted last 


REV. A. D. MAYO and THE NEW EDUCATION. 


In Toe AMERICAN TEACHER for Dec., 1883, Prof. W. N 
Hailmann, editor of the ‘‘ Kindergarten and New Education 


department, puts in a sweeping judgment concerning a late 
essay on ‘‘ The New Education and Colonel Parker” by A. D. 


Mayo, Associate Editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, For 


convenience, we quote the indictment in full: 


** Another trouble is that some of the literary advocates of 
the ‘ New Education’ in their praise of it deal largely in vague 
generalities, and not unfrequently base their statements upon 
a comparatively superficial aod narrow knowledge of its char- 
acteristics. This is very much the case with the late mani- 
festo on this subject by Dr. Mayo, which is, therefore, much 
quoted by the fogies. Dr. Mayo’s words are very beautiful 
and earnest; they proceed evidently from deep conviction and 
lofty enthusiasm; but they fail to point out with sufficient 
clearness some of the chief features of the ‘ New Education.’ 
Thus he says scarcely a word of its reliance upon creative 
manual activity as ameans of mental development; he does 
not mention its efforts to secure adequate training of the social 
nature, its dependence upon the beautiful in early culture, its 
constant care to secure immediate practical application of 
every new discovery in the child’s own life, and many other 
points of greater of less significance.,”’ 

‘Worse than this, Dr. Mayo says: ‘The practical point in 
the New Education, and in ali such teaching as that of Colonel 
Parker, is to bring it in range of the average possibilities of 
the American graded school.’ It is not our office to defend 
Colonel Parker against this damaging charge, but it is our 
duty to protest solemnly that this is not true of the ‘ New Ed- 
ucation.’ The ‘ New Education’ has nothing to do with the 
school; its business is with the child, and with the child alone, 
{t does not mean to adapt itself to the wants and possibilities 
of the Americen or any other graded school, but to the wants, 
and possibilities of the child. If these call for modifications or 
changes in the school, it will demand these changes and modifi- 
cations for the child’s sake, Its aim is not to help the school, 
but to help the child.” 

In reply, the author of the essay would say: that the paper 
referred to was simply an attempt to sketch the progress of ed- 
ucational life in our country toward more profound ideas and 
natural methods of school-work during the past generation, 
and to pay a deserved tribute to the work of Colonel Parker 
in the reformation of our primary schools. All that was 
claimed for American educators, in this connection, appears 
in the following sentence: 

‘*It may not have been the least merit of our leading educa- 
tors that, instead of trying to force European theories of cul- 
ture, or even personal philosophies of education, on the peo- 
ple, they have rather studied human nature and life under its 
new aspects, and built up a philosophy and practice adapted 
to the exigencies of the new republic.”’ 

At the close, the author gave his own idea of the funda- 
mental principles which are the soul of all progress, toward the 
natural divine way of educating achild. It was not his pur- 
pose to indicate the innumerable results of this fundamental 
philosophy of human nature, or to set forth any of the multi- 
tude of nove! methods and devices which are always springing 
up, like flowers, along the path of the teacher who works ac- 
cording to the natural, divine way. For convenience, the at- 
tention of the reader is invited to this summary of funda- 
mental principles, in which it is asserted of the New Educa- 
tion that it implies,— 

** First: arevival of faith in human nature itself, as that 
nature reveals itself in childhood. Instead of imposing a the- 
ory on the child to mold and fashion him into a given shape 
on the one hand, of concentrating all his powers on the work 
of making himself a practical success in life; on the other, it 
proposes to develop the child into the most complete manhood 
or womanhood possible for his order of ability aud natural 
endowment. It believes in child-nature, and studies it with 
the hope of finding out the beantiful, divine ways by which 
the child shall become the woman or man. And it believes 
that the child, thus trained for character and such ability as 
belongs to it, will in the end be a far more valuable member 
of society than if molded into the imitation of any other man 
or fashioned to a machine for any special work. 

** Second: It insists on skilled supervision and instruction, 
working with all the freedom possible in this task of develop- 
ment; free to adopt, to change, to revise methods of instruc- 
tion with growing experience, and bound by no vows of 
obedience to any philosophy which does not keep open doors 
and windows for new revelations out of the wonderland of 
childhood. 

Third : It holds that the thing taught is of less importance 
than the spirit and the method in which everything is taught; 
the object being not to cram the mind with knowledge, but to 
implaut the love of truth, and to train the faculties to find it 
by vital contact with nature, humanity, literature, and life. 

‘*Fourth: In character-training, the New Education accepts, 
without question, the Christian method of love, in the noblest 
Christian meaning of that mighty word. It believes labor can 
be raised above drudgery into a region of joy and hope, and 
does not despair at once of obtaining accurate knowledge and 
dutiful conduct, and making the life of a child joyous and 
beautiful, with the beauty of courage, faith, and boundless 
hope, and trust in God. 

** The practical point in the New Education, and in ali such 
teaching as that of Colonel Parker's is to bring it in range of 
the average possibilities of the American graded school. Our 
schools will not be helped by destroying what has been gained, 
but rather by the gradual infusion of the broader spirit, the 
more natural methods, and the better aims of the New Edu- 
cation.” 

The author of these words is under obligation to Professor 
Hailmann for placing him among ‘‘ the literary advocates of 
the New Education,” and describing his ‘‘ words” as *‘ very 
beautiful and earnest,’ proceeding ‘‘ evidently from deep con- 
viction and lofty enthusiasm.”’ In the author’s view, it is the 
absence of the ‘‘literary’’ point of observation, which is sim- 
ply the bringing education out of a dark corner of professional 
technicalities into broad daylight, in line with all great human 
interests; which accounts for that lack of earnestness, beauty, 
** deep conviction, and lofty enthusiasm,”’ which is the blight 
in the school-room, ‘and makes the average educational lec- 


turer a horror to the most patient asseniblage. Possibly a 
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course of treatment on this line, even at the risk of “‘ vague 
generalities’ and ‘‘ want of clearness,” may help to relieve 
the present stricture in educational circles. If it is true that 
a modest paper, written in this spirit, has really waked up 
the old “fogies’’ out West, it is more than a good deal of the 
elaborate technique of some of the self-appointed champions 
of the New Edacation has done fora considerable class of the 
new fogies down East. 

Taking up the specific charges of Professor Hailmann, in 
reverse order, the author remarks, that the first paragraph of 
the New Educational idea so completely disposes of what the 
Professor calls the ‘‘ damaging charges against Col. Parker’’ 
that comment is superfluous. To his ‘‘ vague’’ comprehen- 
sion, the attempt to train the child without reference to the 
school involves the same fallacy as leaving out the home, the 
church, society, and government, ‘“‘ The child” is not an ab- 
straction, but a creature imbedded in human life. For good or 
evil, the American child must be educated through the agen- 
cies of American institutions, of which the American school 
is one of the most vital. Of course, all institutions are for 
man, in his two-fold existence as individual and member of the 
body of humanity. To say that the New Education should 
be brought “in range of the average possibilities of the 
American graded school,’ is simply to say that the engine 
must be backed to and coupled with the train. The train may 
pe on the right track, on a side-switch, or “‘ ditched;’’ but un- 
til the engine condescends to “‘ back down,” it may whistle 
the song of the limited express till the millennium, but the 
passengers won’t move. How so intelligent a critic as Profes- 
sor Hailmann could so completely misconceive this simple 
proposition,—that the child must be educated through the school, 
and the New Education must begin its reformation of the school 
where it now is,—the author of the essay is not called upon to 
explain. 

To the author’s comprehension, each special result of the 
New Education,—‘‘creative manual activity; ‘‘ social training;’’ 
“the culture of the beautiful;”’ “the practical appreciation of 
every new discovery in the child’s own life;’’ with many other 
points of greater or less significance,”” would be reached in the 
faithful working out of the four fundamental! principles laid 
down in the essay and here quoted. A child educated accord- 
ing to the spirit of this statement, by teachers inspired with 
this ideal of child-nature, through institutions pervaded by 
such aims and influences, would hardly fail of ‘‘ adequate 
training ’’ in all these directions; save from the one obstinate 
hindrance to the best educational system, the want of codpera- 
tion in the child. For we must remember that even the magic 
fountain of the New Education can do nothing for the stub- 
born little human creature who refuses to drink thereof. 

The author of the essay is unable to discover any radical 
difference between his own estimate of the New Education 
and that which he finds in the writings and has heard, with 
great profit, in the lectures of Professor Hailmann, It is pos- 
sible that he is in danger of lapsing into the ‘‘ vagueness ”’ 
which is the standing peril of minds that incline to look on 
education in its large significance, and the school as one of a 
group of divine agencies for the training of manhood and wo- 
maphood. It is also possible that his critic may have fallen, 
inadvertently, into the ‘‘narrowness’’ which grieves him in 
the bulk of his own readers, and of which the author of the 
essay appears to him a conspicuous ‘‘object-lesson.”’ It may 
be profitable for the author and essayist to change places, and 
look, each, on the reverse side of the gold and silver shield of 
the New Education. Certainly, the accomplished Professor 
has no more respectful student than the Associate Editor of 
Tas JouRNAL of Epucation. Andif the Associate Editor 
still has ‘‘a warm side”’ for the dear ‘‘ fogies,’’ male and fe- 
male, old and young, who made his Western life the most 

ing and helpful years of a long and crowded profes- 
sional career, he must ‘‘ worry along’’ under the ‘‘ soft im- 
peachment”’ as well as he can. A.D. M. 
Louisville. Ky., Dec. 18838. 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


A large mass meeting in the interests of Alaska Education 
and Civilization was held in the Park Street Church, Boston, 
on Sabbath evening, Dec. 30;§Mr. Joseph Cook presided, and 
made one of his rousing, weighty speeches. The devotional 
services were conducted by Dr. Withrow, pastor of the church, 
The principal address of the evening was by Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, the founder of Christian schoojs in} Alaska, who stirred 
all hearts. 

The honorable Secretary of the Interior bas asked of Congress 
$25,000 for the establishment at Sitka, Alaska, of a training 
and industrial school, similar to those at Carlisle and Hamp- 
ton, and to be in charge of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
The Hon. Senator Dawes, being chairman of the Indian Com- 
mittee and a leading member of the Appropriation Committee 
of the Senate, has it in his power to secure the passage of the 
appropriation. Hence the friends of education in New Eng- 
land are urged to circulate the following petition for signatures 
and then mail them to Mr. Dawes, at Washington, D. C.: 

MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

our petitioners, citizens of and vicinity, are t- 
ified that the Honorable Secretary of the han 
Congress for an appropriation for education in Alaska. We 
would respectfully request you to secure from the Committee 
of Ae a favorable report for an appropriation for 

ools at such points as ma esignated by the U. 8S. - 

ames: 


Mr, Wendell Phillips, who had beep invited to make an ad- 


dress upon the occasion, not being able to attend, sent the fol- 


o wing letter: 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 29, 1883. 
Rev. Dr. SHELDON JAOKSON,—My Dear Sir: 

What excuse the United States Government can offer for leaving Alaska 
without megistracy or schools passes my conjecture. For some fourteen 
or fifteen years we have owed her a government, and received a large rev- 
enue from the territory; still it remains without -law. magistracy, or 
schools. If it were so poor a country that we dreaded the expense ofa 
government, we might make some pretence of explanation, though in any 
circumstances we are bound to protect life and property wherever our 
fieg floats, and see that the rising generation are fitted for citizenship and 
the duties of life. But Alaska has poured millions into the treasury, and 
one-third of what we have annually received, would suffice for the whole 
expense of a government and schools. If we were called upon to make a 
beginning, and introduce laws and education, there might be a shadow of 
excuse in this delay. But Russia has provided for both, and when we 
bought the province we had but to continue what she bad established. 
From every point of view, the condition of Alaska is a disgrace to our 
Government, and calls for immediate action. Cease to receive revenue 
from Alaska, or give her an equivalent by protecting life and property, se- 
curing , and offering toevery man, woman, and child the means for 
fitting themselves for citizenship and their duties. If we have not leisure 
to attend to our citizens, then, as the woman said to Philip of Macedon, 
«“ Cease to be king.”” I wish 1 could be with you to-morrow evening, and 
give my aid in urging all this on the immediate attention of Congress. 

Yours respectfuliy, WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON, 


In the great metropolis I was so fortunate as to get into what 
is considered a very fine primary school, and to see what is 
supposed to be a very remarkable teacher ; a woman who had 
charge of several hundred children, and who had under her a 
great many teachers, and pupil-teachers. 

The teachers in the public schools here are periodically sub- 
jected to very severe examinations by the Government In- 
spectors, and if they cannot pass these, the teacher is consid- 
ered to have failed, and, what is still more trying, a certain 
pecuniary loss accrues to the school for every child not passed 
on into the next grade. The teachers are, consequently, con- 
tinually driving the children to the verge of ill-health. I know 
this from what I read and heard while in Scotland. The 
matter is made a little easier for the instructors by having the 
course of study rigidly marked out for them. They know, at 
the beginning of the year, just how many and what examples 
the pupil must become able to perform in arithmetic; by just 
how many and what lines of English prose he must be able to 
repeat; just how many and what towns he must give the 
names of. So the only thing for the teacher to discover is the 
best and quickest way of making her six or eight hundred 
little boys and girls into the same number of perfectly reliable 
machines. This woman had most certainly made such a dis- 
covery. I arrived a little before she expected me, and while 
waiting for her, used my eyes and ears, unaided. 

I found myself in a room 60x29 and 16 feet in height. (A 
certain number of cubic feet of space to a child is required by 
law. So if the room is high, the children are crowded together 
so closely as to be hardly able to move, but no complaint can 
be made, so long as the law is not violated.) In this small 
room,two hundred children of six and seven years of age were 
collected. They were divided into five classes of forty each; 
each class had a teacher of its own. An open fire was in front 
and the windows were all open; still the room seemed close,— 
Not so close as our school-rooms often do, however. Three 
classes were side by side in the back part of the room on forms, 
rising one above another. Two were in front,standing on long, 
low benches, arranged to form three sides of asquare; the 
teacher’s movable desk forming the fourth side. 

When I entered, the whole two hundred were performing 
the same example in arithmetic, each class in concert. Such 
a Babel of sounds I never before heard. Each teacher was 
trying to raise her voice sufficiently to be recognized above the 
din. I soon discovered that for every combination of numbers 
the children said precisely the same thing; and at the same time 
gesticulated in an odd fashion. I put my ear close to the face 
of one little fellow after another, trying in vain to catch what 
the children were saying. I finally asked one of the teachers 
if she wouldn’t be eo kind as to let one child recite alone, once. 
The example upon the five boards was this: 


> 


And this was the jargon the children were giving, over and over. 
(Please keep in mind that when they said, ‘‘ Hold up,’’ each 
child raised up, very high, the left hand with the proper num- 
ber of fiogers erect, the rest bent down; and when they said, 
“Throw away the most,” the right hand was thrown down, as 
if something offensive were being violently expelled from it; 
then brought up to the left hand, where one upright finger 
after another was grasped until the counting was complete, 
When it was said, ‘Put down,” each slate and pencil 
was brought into use) To begin again, this was what the 
children were shouting, in an indescribable sing-song tone: 
“Five, four; hold up four fingers; throw away the most; 
five, six, seven, eight, nine; put nine up by four. Nine, two, 
hold up two fingers; throw away nine; nine, ten, eleven ; put 
eleven up by two; and so on until the addition was complete. 
Their voices didn’t fall, and there wasn’t the slightest varia- 
tion in the pitch from the time they begun with the five until 
they reached the four, at the top of the record colamn. Woe 
to the little boy or girl whose lips ceased for an instant to 
move, or whose left hand failed to come up, or his right to go 
down, atthe proper moment. I never in our country saw 
children work so; I should suppose they would be nervously 
exhausted before they were ten years of age. And as for the 


teachers! Great Britain must be able to keep full her mad- 


houses from our profession alone. They were quite irritable, 
and the children looked feeble and nervous. Their faces 
looked as if they had been fed with beer instead of milk. 
Their joints seemed weak. 

The lady principal now appeared and took me into another 
room to see the children perform some examples in subtrac- 
tion, by a method which she has originated, and finds, as she 
assures me, eminently practical. It is a process by which the 
children are never required to substract from a number greater 
than 10. Take this example: . 

32 36 
9 

** The class begin in concert: 4 cannot be taken from 3, we 
must take it from 10; put down 10; 4 from 10 is 6; put down 
6 by 3; 6 and 3 are 9; put down 9, erase 10, etc. Add 1 to 3, 
4 from 2, ete.”’ 

I should not dare try to make you understand all this rub- 
bish, with these examples, if I did not know how mathemat- 
ical some American teachers are. But to thoroughly com- 
prehend it all will require a sort of mental gymnastics. 

Not knowing that this unique method of solution had 
originated with this teacher, I ventured to ask if she did not 
think the process open to the objection that it did not call into 
play the reason of the child,—didn’t appeal to his intelligence. 
I saw at once that I had blundered, but as it was too late to 
retreat, I held to my position, though as inoffensively as possi- 
ble. 

I was not surprised to see the children in this school taught 
the alphabet before being taught reading. I could not but con- 
demn,—mentally,—the methods of instruction, but the results 
were certainly surprising. It is wonderful what those children 
are made to do before they are out of the upper rooms of that 


school. This woman knew just how to manage to rouse 
children. She was able to excite and interest a class of chil- 
dren in what seemed to me the most utter nonsense. But she 
is both good and enthusiastic. She took me into one room 
where there were seventy babies under three years of age, or I 
should say three years and under. The law does not allow 
them to enter the school until three, but this really large- 
hearted and philanthropic woman does not inquire too closely 
into their ages, in fact winks at a little violation of the law, 
because if she did not receive them, these babies must either 
be locked into some room alone while their mother went out 
to do a day’s work, or else an elder sister must stay at home 
and lose the schooling she so much needs. Surely a little 
narrowness in her way of teaching ought to be overlooked in a 
woman 80 large-hearted as this. On pleasant days these babies 
are allowed to run out in the yard and play a good deal of the 
time, but on rainy days they are trained to sit on the forms, 
make letters on the blackboard, and do other things prepara- 
tory to the regular work of the school-room. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


[The following circular has been issued to the directors of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and it is hoped that as 
many as possible will respond, as all indications point to a 
large meeting next summer. ] 

Dear Sir: 

You are invited to attend a meeting of the Directors of the American 
Institute of Instruction, at the School Committee rooms on Mason street, 
Boston, on Saturday, Jan. 5, 1884, at 11 o’clock a.m. A full attendance is 
desired, as business of importance is to be transacted. 

It is particularly desirable that, at the annual session next July, a pro- 
gram of exercises shall be presented, which shall be attractive and profit- 
able to teachers of every grade. To that end, the president of the Institate 
earnestly invites suggestions from you, and will be grateful if you will 
make them, either orally at the meeting on the first Saturday in January, 
or in writing before that time. What topics ought to be discussed at the 
July session? Who should be the essayists and speakers? Ought there 
to be separate, simultaneous meetings in sections? The following possible 
program is submitted for your advice or comment: 

Tuesday Morning.—Paper: “The English Language in Primary and 
Grammar Schools.” Discussion of this subject. P. M,—Paper: ‘ Eng- 
lish Language in High Schools and Colleges.’’ Discussion. Zvening.— 
Address by ex-Governor Chamberlain: ‘‘A Reply to Mr. Adams’ Phi 


Beta Kappa Oration.” 

Wednesday Morneng.—Paper: ‘‘ Moral Instruction in Public Schools: 
What and How?” Discussion. P. M.— Paper: “ Patriotism and Intel. 
.and How, in Public Schools?” 


ligent Citizenship: What to be —— 
esident White, ex. Minister to Ger- 


Discussion. Kvening.—Addreas by 
many. 

Thureday Mornine.— Paper: “Industrial Education.’’ Discussion, 
P. M.—Paper: “ Either the Quincy Methods,” or “Natural History.” 
Discussion. Hvening.—Closing exercises and social reunion. 

A dinner will be furnished to sach as desire it, at the United States 
Hotel, at one o’clock, for $1.25 per plate. If convenient, will you be so 
good as to indicate to the undersigned, before January 5, whether you 
ex to be present at the dioner ? Very truly yours, 

BERT C. METOALF, Sec. Homer B, SPRAGOE, Prest. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The regular annual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association, will be held 
at Washington City, D.C, Feb. 12, 13, and 14, 1884. The 
program has been outlined as follows: 

“ Public Instruction in Industrial Pursuits,” by Supt. A. P. Marbie, 


assachusetts. 
“Hand Work in Schools,” by Prof. J. M. Ordway, Massachusetts Insti- 


acationa us and Needs of the South,”’ by Major R. Bingh 
North Carolina, Discussed by Dr. J. M. Virgiaien Dr. W. 
nsop, Massachus $ . G. J. Orr, Georgia; Prof. L. D. B 
ow Best al uperintendent can Advance Popular Education.’ by 
Dr. K. E. Higbee, Pennsylvania; to be followed State 
superintendents in short 
“The P. of Indian Education” will be presented by the U. 8. 
. C. Armatrong, nia; t . A. 
* Recess or No Recess.”” Dr. W. T. Harris, LL D., Massachusetts, will 
read a paper favoring recess; and Supt. 8. A. Ellis, New York, will udvo- 


cate the no-recess plan. 
** Color-Blindnese,” by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, Massachusetts, 
“ Reading ”’ will be discussed by several city superintendents. 
subject apply . R. Sanford, secre’ Middletown 
N. ¥. Reduced rates will alco be secured at the hotels,” : 


From indications already manifest the meeting will be largely 
+ For further information, apply to Sis 


BERNARD L. RUTOHER, Prest. 
Wheeling, West 


a, 


e 
| 
te 
- 
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MASS. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Teachers 


The thity-ninth annual meeting of the Mass. State Teachers’ 
Assoc. was called to order in the Girls’ High School-building, 
Boston, on Thursday evening, Dec. 27; C. P. Ragg, of New 


Bedford, in the chair. 
The evening was devoted to two lectures of general interest: 


(1) “ Eleetrie Lighting,’’ by Prof. C. R. Cross, of the Mass. 


Inst. of Techology ; and (2) ‘“* Alaska, its Geography, Re- 
ources, People, and Educational Needs,” by Rev. Sheldon 


Jackson, D.D. 

Mr. Cross’s lecture was illustrated by some beautiful experi- 
ments, making it an interesting object-lesson. Mr. Sheldon 
Jackson’s views are so well known to the readers of Tux 
JouRNAL, that we refrain from quoting them here, only reit- 
erating the fact that Alaska has belonged to the United States 
for sixteen years, yet it has no government and no educational 
facilities, and, save for a portion of it, no church privileges, 


FripAy,—SEconp Day. 


On the assembling of the meeting, Mr. R. G. Huling pre- 
sented a resolution requesting the president to appoint a com- 
mittee on Educational Progress, whose duties shall be to take 
note of important improvements and advances in educatioual 
methods; who shall report at the meeting in 1884, and who 
shall have power to report in print, if they deem such a course 
best. The motion was carried, and the following committee 
was, at a later session, appointed by the chair: 

Committee on Educational Progress.—E. P. Seaver, Boston; 
Ray Greene Huling, Fitchburg; O. B. Bruce, Lynn. 

**Recess’’ Question. 

The regular exercises opened with a paper by Supt. Charles 
W. Cole, of Albany, N. Y., on the above topic. 

After a brief sketch of the history of the movement, it was 
argued that recesses should be abolished whenever good ven- 


tilation is provided, and entire freedom of individual recesses 
is granted, because by their abolition,—(1) Healthfulness is 
promoted,—by preventing exposure to inclement weather; by 
avoiding the danger from the return of children glowing with 
exercise to rooms purposely cooled; by preventing injuries, 
etc. (2) Family convenience is better served; the earlier dis- 
missal permits children to aid at home. (3) The continuous 
session fosters habits of study and attention. (4) The attend- 
ance of children whose parents have dreaded their contact 
with rough boys and.girls at recess, is obtained. (5) Valuable 
school time is saved. (6) It promotes good order and simpli- 
fies discipline. In Albany, cases of corporal punishment have 
decreased 75 per cent. (7) It prevents petty tyrannizing by 
larger over smaller children. (8) It represses the tendencies to 
boisterous and rude talk and conduct. (9) It removes almost 
the only opportunities for moral contamination, (10) The hy- 


gienic objection is met by complete freedom of individual re- in Latin 7 

a They have de-| discussed by John Tetlow of Boston. The substance of | ¥48 discussed by Mr. Chas. F. Adams, of the Normal School 

peg nave his argument was as follows: Worcester. After making an able plea for simplicity and 
7 4 humility in methods of teaching, he said: ‘‘ Certain kinds of ig 


tween school exercises are provided for ‘‘ whispering recess ”’ 
and calisthenics, and where the ventilation is not perfect, 
doors aud windows are opened to change the air, about mid- 
way of the session, for five minutes, the pupils moving and 
exercising actively. 

The argument that we substitute exclusiveness for the com- 
mingling of children which destroys class distinctions is equally 
untenable,—the school-hours form a small fraction of the time 
during which children mingle on the street and in parks, dur- 
ing the year. 

The suggestion that teachers should prevent the evils of re- 
cesses by personal presence on the play-ground will not stand 
examination, when the hundreds of other more important du 
ties devolved upon teachers by courses of studies and school 
regulations are considered. In any event the effort would be 
but partially successful. The testimony of the school author- 
ities of Rochester, Troy, Albany, Cohoes, Oswego, and Water- 
loo, N. Y., of Newport, R. I., and of smaller places, is unani- 
mous on the affirmative side of the question, and the physi- 
cians of the same places, who have investigated the matter, 
have reached the same conclusion. The recess must go! 


Discussion. 
In reply to an inquiry as to whether he would apply the no- 
recess rule in high schools, where there is a five-hours’ contin- 


uous session, Mr. Cole said.that he would not approve of in- 
troducing the plan into the high schools, a recess of twenty 
minutes being allowed in the Albany high schools. 

Supt. Stone, of Springfield, said that a short time ago he 
was asked to investigate the matter of no-recess, and he had 
found no serious objections to it. 

Supt. Davis, of Woburn, said that the plan had been tried in 
the schools there for nearly three years, and had given satis- 
faction; there is a perceptible elevation of character; they 
have an intermission of five minutes, in which the pupils stand 
up, Move about, and talk. 

Prin. Hill, of Chelsea, argued that teachers should super- 
vise the recess; the children will play somewhere, and it is 
better to have them play under the supervision of the teachers 
rather than in dark alleys by themselves. The playground 
has an educational value. 

Mr. Adams, of Plymouth, said the matter of a recess depends 
upon circumstances, but if the teachers cannot govern the pu- 
Pils, itis #confesson of weakness, and they had better give 
up teaching. 

Mr. Brewster, of Lawrence, suggested that though pupils 
and parents were generally in favor of no recess, the majority 
pee tiwage right, aud in this matter they might not be com- 

n 

Mr. Allen, of Newton, said that the public schools do an 
immense amount of good, in the way of bringing the higher- 
toned boys and the lower-toned boys in contact. 


women as well as men.”’ Here were lessons that old New Eng- 
land might well learn. Mrs, Livermore urged the necessity of 
teaching the children in the schools the physiological and social 
effects of liquor-drinking. The teachers, she said, were the 
persons to give this instruction, for they look more to the 
actual good of the scholars in this respect than the parents, 
who are too much inclined now-a-days to look only to the eti- 
quette and fine appearance of their children. The children 
should not be asked in the schools to sign en masse the pledges 
of which they understand nothing, and which they generally 
sign merely to please the teacher, but should be shown the 
actual evils of liquor-drinking, so that, of their own accord, 
they will avoid the drink. Five States have passed a law for 
physiological instruction on this subject. This instruction 
should not be given as a separate subject, but given naturally 
80 as to interest the scholars. The teachers should avoid 
preaching temperance; they should explain the true facts of 
the matter, so that the boy may go out into the world fore- 
warned and forearmed. 


The National Educational Association. 


Prest. C, P. Rugg called attention to the meeting of the Nat. 
Educational Association, to be held at Madison, Wis., next 
Jaly, and regretted the absence of Dr. Bicknell, the president 
of that Assoc. 

Dr. A. P, Stone, of Springfield, urged upon the teachers the 
importance of that great national meeting, and expressed the 
hope that Mass. would have a large delegation in attendance. 
Rev. A. E. Winship, of Somerville, outlined the plan of the 
trip, and warmly commended the excursions to be given to the 
Great Northwest. 


Why do not more Pupils atiend our High Schools? 


was the topic assigned to Mr. A. Bunker, of Boston. He pre- 
faced his remarks by saying that he should endeavor to give, 


not merely his own views, but those of many who have ex- 
pressed them, and oftentimes,by keeping their children from 
the schools. The reason many do not attend the high schools 
is because the course of study does not meet the popular de- 
mand. The courses of study may be divided into two classes, 
one for culture and the other a practical or “ bread-and-butter” 
course. Inthe grammar schools the curriculum is such that 
few feel they do not derive practical benefit from it, something 
of service to them in their life-work ; although it is admitted 
that all study improves the mind, the studies in the high school 
do not seem to many persons so essential to a business career, 
and, as a consequence, their children do not complete the 
course. He would favor the adoption of a three or four years’ 
course, to be arranged as follows: First year, three-fourths 
practical, one-fourth culture ; second year, two-fourtbs prac- 
tical, two-fourthe culture ; third year, one-fourth practical, 
three-fourths culture; and if there is a fourth year, have it de- 
voted to culture, In studies for culture he would include those 
studies preparatory to a college career. 
A lively discussion, pro and con, followed this paper. 


Fripay AFTERNOON. — ScHoon SECTION. 


This section was called to order at 2 00 p.m.; J. O. Norris, 
of East Boston, in the chair. 
The Inductive Method as Applied to Elementary Instruction 


It is a generally accepted principle in education that the par- 
ticular should precede the general, the concrete the abstract, — 
in other words, that all subjects taught to youth should be 
treated inductively. In certain departments, notably in the 
physical and natural sciences, this theoretical priaciple has of 
late years been practically applied. In classical instruction, 
however, there has been greater conservatism. Most of the 
manuals prepared for the elementary instruction in Latin, for 
example, have adopted the following order of topics: (1) Defi- 
nitions and rules, or references to the definitions and rules of 
a grammar; (2) examples matching the rules; and (3) practi- 
cal exercises for fixing the rules in the memory. The teach- 
ers, following the methods of the manuals, have made it their 
special business to explain and illustrate the rules thus ac- 
cepted on authority, and to secure for them lodgment in the 
memory. By this method the rule of the grammarian is made 
the original source of knowledge and the final court of appeal. 
The inductive method, on the other hand, reverses this order 
of procedure. It begins with examples drawn from classical 
texts, and treating these examples as the original sources of 
knowledge, subjects them to careful scrutiny. From these ex- 
amples, intelligently studied, it draws inferences, which, for- 
mulated as the result of observation and experience, it finally 
accepts as safe-working rules. The inductive method, then, 
puts the pupil into the attitude of an original investigator. It 
makes the classical texts that have come down to us the sole 
sources of knowledge, and the final test of correctness the rule 
reached as the result of observation and experience is viewed 
not as an ultimate une of ee truth, but as a prac- 

1 help in the discovery of new truth. 
“— the discussion of the subject, Mr. J. W. MacDonald, of 
Stonebam, said that the defect in most of the methods of 
teaching Latin seems to spring from a lack of appreciation of 
the real object and the exaltation of minor objects. The main 
object is the development of the linguistic faculties, facility in 
expressing one’s own thoughts, and ability to comprehend in 
all its force and subtlety the language of others. The pre- 
dominant feature should be the translation of English into 
correct Latin, and the translation of Latin into correct 


English. 
Chemistry in High Schools 


was discussed by Mr. Charles J. Lincoln, of the English High 


ite well settled,—first 
began by assuming two things as quite — » 

time forms some portion of a well-considered 
high school course; and second, that the best method of teaching it is by 
the aid, at least, of laboratory work on the part of the pupil. ‘he first 
point made was, that chemistry is to be both as a means of mental 
discipline and for the sake of information, and not for one or the other 
purpose alone, that it is something more tnan a mass of facts to be mem- 
; and, on the other hap 

ry Seotte the facts of the science and making his inductions from them, 
but he must take many things for granted and allow some inductions to 
be made for him. Time would otherwise prevent the acquisition of much 
chemical knowledge. As a second point, the speaker appealed for in- 


the words. 
d, that the pupil cannot spend all of his time/then the voice is exercised to render it flexible. For this 
purpose, monotone, rising, falling, and circumflex slides are 
given, using vowels, words, and poetry. 
pleasing as good articulation. 
He would not omit} for that comes 


method by which the pupil is simply directed what to do, and then told to 
make his own observations, was found to be exceedingly stimulating, but 
has to be used with the very greatest caution. It will not do to depend 
upon it entirely. As the class passes to the stady of the metale, some 
stronger work is advised than what is usually found in elementary text- 
books. Quantitative work will be found excellent as calling for greater 
care and cleanliness from the pupil The speaker urged that this be fol- 
lowed by work in chemical analysis. Here lies the very flower of the 
study as a means of training. 

Chemistry should be studied at the end of a high-school course. It 
would take four hours per week for a year to go over the above work in 
general chemistry, and six months more at least for the analysis. This is 
somewhat more time than is poy! taken in high schools, but none too 
much to get a real hold upon the subject, In order to obtain this time, it 
was eral that the study of physical science should not be spread over so 
many branches as it so often is in our high schools. Treat it as we do 
language and mathematics. We do notadvisea pupil to spend six months 
at Latin, then six at French, then six at German, etc. The sixteen weeks’ 
course in this, and twelve weeks in that, give no knowledge or power that 
is of any great value. By our methods in this direction we are simply in- 
culcating that lack of thoroughness which so mach runs through Amer- 
ican society. The s er would limit the study of physical science in 
high echools to physics and chemistry and do these ar In conclu- 
siop, he wished to remind teachers that laboratory work is exceedingly 
time-consuming, both to teacher and pupil, and he called upon heads of 
schools to be considerate of the former in making programs, 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Frank A. Hill, of Chelsea, 
and C, W. Parmenter of Waltham. 

Mr. 8S. H. Martin, of the State Board of Education, then 
addressed the meeting on ‘‘ The Teaching of Civil Government 
in the Light of Current Politics.’”” His interesting articles on 
this subject, now in course of publication in Taz JouRNAL, 


make unnecessary any abstract here. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


PRACTICAL TALKS BY PRACTICAL TEACHERS 


was the programme presented by the chairman of this section, 
Mr. C. F. King of Boston. The exercises opened with a sug- 
gestive paper by Lulu M. Bagley, of Fitchburg, entitled 


Practical Work in the Schoolroom, 


The essayist gave in detail practical methods used in teach- 
ing children of the third year of school life. The speaker 


evidently believed that more time could be profitably spent, 
and should be, in training children of the lower grades in work 
that would come into their every day lives, which was usually 
left for the grammar school course, 

A summary, as given by Miss Bagley, will present the 
topics considered: 

I. Spelling,— written, oral and intelligent. 

be Reading,—preparatory, telling a story, direction of home 
reading. 

Ill. Number,— practise in combinations, memorizing, prac- 
tical application, store-keeping, etc. 

1V. Language,—enlarging the child’s vocabulary, letter writ- 
ng. 

V. Manners,— Special attention needed, example, definite 
and regular instruction. 


After the reading of the essay the teacher conducted an 
exercise in language, the object of which was to teach the 
meaning of words and the correct use thereof. The second ex- 
ercise was a drill in abstract numbers, succeeded by practical 
work in concrete numbers, 


Illustration in Teaching: Its Use in Geography, ete. 


object-teaching have long since been convicted of obtaining 
credit under false pretences, but there seems to be a tendency 
to make similar mistakes in methods of illustrating. The 
craze for cheap illustration may end by diluting school work 
to what is merely trivial and fragmentary. The treatment of 
subjects should be organic instead of granular. To lose the 
simplicity and impressiveness of great facts and laws is too 
high a price to pay for trivial illustration or ambitious com- 
pleteness. The tendency to multiply details, to magnify the 
how at the expense of the what is a mistake, ‘‘an advance 
backwards.’’ We need not to have greater adroitness nor more 
little things so much as to have a comprehensive grasp of what 
legitimately belongs to the school education of children. 
Taking geograpby as a typical study, he gave many practical 
methods of illustrating the subject, using models, globes, 
blackboard, maps, drawings, and photographs. A convenient 
method of drawing maps on the blackboard is by transferring a 
reversed map drawn on paper to a moistened blackboard. In 
map drawing the generalized outline of a map should be first 
drawn by construction lines, based upon measurement. 

A new form of solar camera was shown, a kind of stereop- 
ticon, which made use of the sunlight for throwing pictures 
on a screen, and which seemingly gave better results than the 
ordinary stereopticon. The lantern slides thus used by him 
in teaching geography and history consisted of maps, charts, 
views of mountains, glaciers, icebergs, volcanoes, cafions, 
fossils, vegetation, animals, habitations, occupations, produc- 
tions, street scenes, etc., and a set showing vividly typical 
scenes of the camp, fort, and battle. 


Reading 
was the theme of a very suggestive paper by Mies L. C. Tedford, 
of East Boston. Before giving a practical illustration of her 


method with a class, she made a short explanation of the work, 
that its object might be fully understood. We begin our daily 
reading lesson with short physical exercises to develop the 
breathing organs; then a rapid drill in articulation, producing 
the long and short vowel sounds, — the diphthongs, aspirates, 
sub-vocais, and nasals. This is done to accustom the speech- 
making organs to take the right position in pronouncing words 
containing the different sounds, thus securing good articulation. 
At this point come the exercises in the use of words. A few 
of the many words containing slighted sounds are carefully 
pronounced, which exercise, if continued, must lead the child 
to a more accurate pronunciation, These exercises do not 
teach the child to pronounce unfamiliar words unaided; he 
must do this by imitation mainly; but to imitate correctly, he 
must understand the articulation of the letters contained in 
After the articulatory organs have been exercised, 


Variety of tone is as 
Expression is dealt lightly with, 
more with the development of the topic to be 


the more difficult portions of the subject. 
pe petnt philosophy, called for thorough work in chemical equations 
and reactions. and urged that the laboratory be not treated as a piace for 
the amusement of pupils, or simply as a means of awakening interest, but 
also to call forth the closest attention, and reasoning. 
Going more into details of methodr, he advised beginning, as ts usually 
done, with simple work on the non inetals, using recitation and labora- 
tory, and keepyng both very closely together, thus making one help the 
other. There is no great value here in experimental work, which rans in- 
dependently of the class-work. Pupils must be very closely followed in 
their experimentation, and peed to be rigorously questioned upon it. That 


What Can be Done for Temperance in our Public Schools? 


was the subject of an eloquent address by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
wore. After alluding to the “four-mile law’ of Tennessee, 
which forbids a liquor-shop within four miles of a chartered 

ucational institution, the speaker called attention to the 
salutary law of Arkansas, by which no man can sell liquor 
until he gets the signature of a majority of the people of his 
ward, “‘of the people, mind, and people in that State means 


read. Words indicating slowness are spoken slowly; those 
for distance are spoken with long stress on the word, — 
lengthened out, as it were; words indicative of laughter are 
spoken in a laughing manner, and 80 on. 

Her exercise was illustrated by a few scholars from the sixth 
grade of the grammar school. As young voices. organs, 


[Continued on page 425.) 
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THE WEEK. 


At the opening of the New Year the Rome correspondent of 
the Boston Herald kindly assures the American world that 
the Roman Catholic bishops, now meeting in council in the 
Vatican, have agreed upon the following points for the benefit 
of American children: First, the bishops are to organize their 
seminaries according to the priuciples established by the Coun- 
cil of Trent; second, parochial schools are to be established, 
and in doing so the principles of the first period of the middle 
ages are tobe borne in mind. Evidently, educators have work 
ahead of them. 

1884 promises plenty of employment, also, for the politician, 
and more marts for the business-man. In political circles the 
presidential canvass is already the subject of much discussion, 
and in three months from now the conventions for choosing 
delegates will begin. 

In taking a retrospect, the politician will probably remember 
1883 as the year of the passage of the Pendleton Civil-service- 
reform bill, and of the introduction of cheaper postage. 

As to the country in general, immigration has added, during 
the year, more than half-a-million souls to our population; the 
work of developing the resources of the remote West and 
Northwest has gone on apace; and the completion of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad has opened up new regions for cul- 
tivation and brought them into connection with profitable 
markets. The year, in |business, has been one of numerous 
anxieties, and of only moderate prosperity. In the great cotton, 
woolen, and iron industries there has been especial depression. 

Abroad, the year opened in France with Prince Napoleon’s 
proclamation against the republic, his apprehension and re- 
lease. Itcloses with France at work in Tonquin, with Son- 
tay in her hands, and with renewed predictions of war with 
China. Russia has seen her Czar crowned without the threat- 
ened violence. Among later events of interest have been the 
movements of the False Prophet, and the defeat of Hicks 
Pasha; the movement toward an Australasian confederacy; 
the conclusion of the treaty of peace between Chili and Peru; 
and the visit to Spain and Italy of the German Crown Priuce. 

The most striking phenomena of the year have occurred in 
the natural world. The earthquake shocks at Ischia with the 
dreadful loss of life which followed them, and the lesser but 
still formidable earthquakes on the coast of Asia Minor; the 
voleanic eruptions on the island of Java and in the neighbor- 
ing waters, by which whole villages were swept away and isl- 
ands submerged or created; and the devastating flcods of the 
Western States, are enough to make the year memorable and 
melancholy. 


Dr. Mayo, who is now in Louisville, will leave for 
New Orleans about the 10th. He has decided to con- 
fine his work during the winter to the Southwest. He 
will not, however, be able to visit Texas, but will prob- 
ably spend most of the time in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas, 


Wisconsin, now the banner State in life-member 
ship to the National Educational Association, has made 
eight new ones during the last week, and Kansas has 
made one, with several more to be heard from in both 
States. We shall report their names in an early issue. 


Our columns, this week and next, will be found well 
filled with the reports of State teachers’ associations, 
East, South, and West. These are well worth perusal 
by all, as indicating the spirit and progress of educa- 


rl tion in various parts of the country. Progress is evi- 
dent everywhere and in all departments of work, and 


no one can claim a place in the educational ranks who 
does not hail all signs of a forward movement, toward 
a new and a true educational development. 


THE meeting of the Masschusetts State Teachers’ 
Association held in Boston last week, — reports of 
which appear in this number of Tax JouRNAL,—was a 
grand success. Great credit is due to President Rugg 
and his associate officers for the admirable way in which 
the excellent program was carried out. There was 
not a single failure on the part of those announced to 
take part in the exercises. The eminently practical 
character of the papers and discussions of the meeting 
will make it memorable in the history of this Associa- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR, Once more, renews the sugges- 
tion for national aid to education, in his message to 
Congress. We believe every message and inaugural of 
the four last Presidents has contained the same recom- 
mendation. No sentiment is making more rapid prog- 
ress among thoughtful people in the South, than the 
conviction that the uttermost efforts of their States 
must be supplemented by a national effort if illiteracy 
is to be sensibly diminished during the present genera- 
tion. 


A visit to the Northwest furnishes abundant evi- 
dence of the great interest of the educators of that part 
of the country in the next meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. Already, six months in advance 
of the date of the gathering, the teachers are well ac- 
quainted with the principal facts relating to the history 
and work of the National body, and are making prep- 
arations to attend at Madison, Wis. ; and we may safely 
say that that meeting will be the largest educational 
gathering ever held in this or in any other country. 
Good judges estimate that at least six hundred teach- 
ers will attend from Wisconsin, four hundred from 
Minnesota, four hundred from Iowa, two hundred from 
Nebraska, six hundred from Illinois, with correspond- 
ingly large delegations from States adjoining. In fact, 
there is little doubt but that three thousand people will 
gather at Madison from the territory west of the Alle- 
ghenies. As the East is deeply alive to the importance 
of this movement, it is safe to believe that the Atlantic 
States will send a minimum delegation of five hundred, 
with a possible thousand in connection with the South- 
ern section of the country. These are the indications 
at this opening of the new year, from personal observa- 
tion and inquiry, and the reporte from the general 
managers, 


Tue question is often asked, “Is Madison capable of 
providing for so large a company?” Oar answer is, 
Yes. The ordinary facilities at hotels and private 
houses will easily satisfy three thousand people, while 
the extraordinary efforts of her citizens will enable the 
city and suburbs to take care of twice that number. 
This capital city is accustomed to receiving large dele- 
gations, and the elasticity of Western hospitality is 
proverbial. In order to enjoy all that is in store,—in 
travel, in social acquaintance, in educational privilege, 
in excursions and sight-seeing, and in the numberless 
ways which will be open to the improvement of intelli- 
gent men and women, there will be found that spirit of 
accommodation which is always equal to an emergency, 
and finds romance in a crowded hotel, a cot in the par- 
lor, or a tent by the lake or in the park. In fact, we 
can well imagine no more delightful experience than 
may be found in an encampment on the banks of the 


beautiful lakes, Mendota or Monona, in the cool shad- 


ows of the lovely groves along their borders. A Rhode 
Island or an Illinois regiment of schoolmasters would 
certainly enjoy a heavy amount of skillful practice in 
sharp-shooting under the military generalship of the 
noble ex-Governor Fairchild, or of His Excellency, the 
soldier-Governor Rusk. Our friends need have no anx- 
iety but that they will be well provided for within the 
limits of Wisconsin and the city of Madison. 


A MARKED feature of the meeting of the Kentucky 
State Teachers’ Association, which was held at Louis- 
ville during the holidays, was the thorough earnestness, 
courage, and aggressive attitude of the body as displayed 
in a series of most searching resolutions, demanding of 
the Legislature of the State a more watchful charge of 
school funds, and the appointment of committees to 
urge normal instruction, stimulate local interest, stir up 
the press and the clergy, and generally make things 
lively through the Commonwealth. A hearty indorse- 
ment was given to the National Convention at Mad- 
ison, and a general rally of Kentucky teachers invoked 
for that great gathering. Two invited guests, Hon. 
B. G. Northrop of Connecticut, and Rev. A. D Mayo, 
our associate editor, were given the two open evenings 
of the Convention for addresses. Superintendent 
Pickett was present, and must feel greatly encouraged 
by this vigorous response to his noble effort to better 
the educational record of the State. There seems to be 
two classes of school people and officials in our Southern 
States. One sort, with the best intentions, are so im- 
pressed with the necessity of caution, and rely so largely 
on the manipulation of indifferent or hostile legislatures 
that it is difficult to see any perceptible outcome to their 
astute policy, and we wait, year after year, with baffled 
hopes of better things. Another class seems to believe 
in the “ Stonewall” Jackson and Phil. Sheridan style of 
“pushing things,” by going direct to the people and 
sending to the State House progressive men who do 
not need manipulation, but only a frank statement of 
what the Lord and an awakened constituency would 
have them do. The new school-life of the South is due 
very largely to these valiant advocates of the children’s 
rights. We commend that grand old knight of educa- 
tional reform, Dr. Pickett; the association of eminent 
gentlemen led by Judge Beckner; and this State Con- 
vention of teachers, as examples of this style of warfare 
and worthy of all imitation in every Southern and 
Northern State. 


Hon. Joun Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has been on a visit to Louisiana, where his good 
advice is certainly needed in the present critical state of 
public school affairs. The New Orleans Times. Demo- 
crat reports an interesting interview, in which the wise 
and courteous commissioner gives excellent counsel. 
Among other valuable suggestions, he deprecates the 
multiplication of private and parochial schools in States 
where the people, at best, are hardly able to educate the 
children by the concentration of their means. There 
is no doubt that, outside the legitimate field of denom- 
inational and private activity, the education of young 
children is greatly hindered, especially in the South, by 
these causes, And we are confident that the time has 
come when the benevolent friends of the freedmen in 
the North should discourage the multiplication of little 
private and church schools for children under fifteen 
years of age. Often the thousands or hundreds of dol- 
lars thus given to keep up a school of this sort would 
enable the whole colored population of the locality to 
so improve the public school as to make it reasonably 
effective for twice the number of children, There is 
still a field for church and corporate school work in the 
secondary and higher regions of education, far greater 
than can be occupied by the uttermost beneficence of 
private giving. The time has come when, with such 
exceptions as always occur, the Southern people should 
be left to shoulder the burden of elementary education 
in the public schools. To stimulate in this great work, 
the Nation should offer its aid, supplemented by pri- 
vate benevolence. No money now bestowed in educa- 
tional charity is better given than that which enables 
the people of an impoverished community to build a good 
school-house, hire a competant teacher, and lengthen 


the public school term. And the hundred dollars 
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given or loaned toa promising young student in school | the common property of the entire fraternity of pedagogues, |In art, biography, personal, historical, and philosophical, the 
at home will often do more real good than the wasting | The originality, therefore, that is possible to the teacher may year has been fruitful. In fiction two new and promising nov- 
of tho usands in fruitless effort to build up a rival insti- be termed an originality of method within the limit of knowl-|elists have arisen. These are Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy 
mye — and originality in the way of putting things, and Mr. T. Marion Crawford, who have each written the most 
expedients for awakening the desired idea in| notable novels of the year. In history, language, literature, 
site ‘te heagy 5 om Advancement in educational work, as|law, and medicine, many new and valuable works have been 
THE PEABO DY EDUCATION FUND RE-\sds is the line of meth-/ published. In poetry, no very remarkable poem, or book of 
PORT FOR 1883 pre hag tna - oes not follow, however, that|poems, either by English or American authors, has appeared. 
eeeiadiittnn — ent methods in the past, or that all| The essays and sketches have been few and comparatively 
The trustees of the Peabody Education Fund held Prd ctors were either brutes or simpletons. The|unimportant; the workers in this difficult field have been few 
‘ ‘nth . » that the beams of some of our new lights would be as|and far between. Science and philosophy has had some im- 
their 22d meeeting in the city of New York, Oct. 3, | darkness beside those of many & pedagogue of the past that we/ portant additions, notably in political and natural science. 
and the report of proceedings, apart from routine busi-| C42 bring to mind. Theology has had many good works added to its department, 
ness, deserves thoughtful reading. The venerable Pres-| — We have sometimes thought that much of the opposition | #04 the same is true of travel and descriptive literature. The 
ident, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, calls attention, in springs one of two causes,— of at 
udy of these ancient tongues, or crude and | progress for lack of funds. e remains of John How: 
impressive words, to narrow methods, It is simply ridiculous the average | Payne, the author of “Home, Sweet Home,’”’ have been 
meet the emergency In Sou ern ucational affairs, and | lad to appreciate beauty or style in a great poet or historian, | brought from Tunis and found a resting-place in Washington, 
the Board will present the subject at once to the atten-| and a fondness for the study of such would never be created|D.C. Many distinguished European scholars have visited this 
tion of Congress. He also brings up, with great force, by looking at them through purely grammatical specs. Age,|country, Mr. Matthew Arnold and his lectures have excited 
as well as method, are essential to an appreciation of these| chief attention. Mr. Gerald Massey has been here, also Mr. Jas. 


tution to be managed from abroad. 


the fact that half the Peabody fund now consists of 
early masters of thought and style; but the higher discipline| Bryce, Mr. Henry Blackburn, and Rev. James G. Wood, Mr. 


} 
bonds of the States aa ihe a “ ' o lorida, which does not result from the study of grammatical forms. ‘In-| Cable, the New Orleans novelist, has been delighting Boston 
are still virtually repudia y those States, while both | deed,” says Mr. Wilson Flagg, “the highest scholars, as esti-| audiences with readings from his works. Mr. Tennyson has i, 
have received large eums from the fund. The acknowl-|mated by a mere pedagogue, may not be improved by these! passed a quiet year, at home, so far as the world knows, but ' 


edgment of these bonds will be urged anew by a com- studies so much as those intelligent pupils who give their at-|has been created a Baron by the English government. 
tention chiefly to the author’s graces of style and justness of| The necrology of the year shows the loss by death of many 


mittee of the Southern Trustees, and it is possible that 

hought for the cbildren may OE il a thought, and who thereby become imbued with some of that| who may fairly be entitled to the first rank in the list of the 
thought ; ‘Fgumen*’ fine discrimination which distinguished that most intellectual | world’s honored dead; among whom are Leon Michel Gam- 
that will arrest this perilous tendency to trifle with | of all nations,—the ancient Grecians. betta, one of the first men of France, who died at midnight, 
Dee. 31, 1882; Richard Wagner, the great musical composer, 
who died at Venice, Feb. 13, 1883; Ivan Sergevitch Tourgeneff, 
the famous Russian novelist. Among the famous Englishmen , 
who have passed away during the year are Gen. Sir Richard 
England, G.C,B., of the British Army; John Richard Green, 


State credit, now the most dangerous feature of South-| —here is a great deal of good sense in what the women 

A memorial from twenty four distin-|are writing about themselves in The Art Exchange. One of 

guished citizens of Kentucky to the Board, soliciting|*hem says, “In all the branches of so-called woman’s work 
aid and encouragement in the new educational move. men have excelled. And why? Because they make a busi- 
: s ‘ved. Th ness of it, not a mere temporary occupation, and because they 

ment in that State, was received. report of the are not ashamed of their work. It is the striving to earn one’s author of A History of the English People ; Sir George Jessel, 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, General Agent, is a document of living ‘genteelly’ that crushes so many women, not the true, Master of the Rolls; Gen. Sir Charles Hastings Doyle, formerly 

Lieut.-Gov. of Nova Scotia, Governor of New Brunswick, and } 

fl 


ern politics. 


great significance. Dr. Curry, after the most generous | earnest industry, which ennobles every task.”” Another im- Beitich Aimariea: th 
f ess through th parts this outline of an education, given to his daughter | VO™™ander-in-Unie ritish America; John Brown, the 
acknowledgment of proge Beuth, deve faithful and experienced servant of the Queen Empress Victo- 


: . : : by a father who had in mind the time when his wealth might ' 
not hesitate to call attention to certain dangers which : ria; Karl Marx, founder of the International Workingmen’s 14 


: : Fi take to itself wings and fly away. Aside from school duties, 
threaten educational affairs. irst, the frequent change her mother taught her to sew, darn, knit, embroider, and to| Association; Rev, Dermont Coleridge, youngest son of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge; Gen. George McDonald, ‘‘ The Father of 


of school officers; second, the mixing public school] understand every household occupation, practised at first for 4 . 
interests with partisan politics; third, a reactionary | her doll’s benefit. Then when she wished to learn cooking, a the British Army”; William Farr, physician and author; Sir 4 
tendency in some States, in favor of throwing upon|¢barcoal-lined stove, in a special room, enabled her to make Philip Rose; Sir Thomas Bernard, grandson of Sir Francis 7 
: Bernard, one of the later royal governors of Massachusetts; ‘ 


: : good, palatable food. She was allowed to go to a quiet 
each race the burden of educating the children of that seapectable milliner to learn to make bonnets. An aie Rev. John William Colenso, Bishop of Natal; Sir George Bow- | 
race, a spirit which, in his forcible language, “if not} ,ont was made with a man who took casts to give her lessons | Yer, author; Gen, Sir Edward Sabine, K.C.B., F.R.S., Arctic ; 
explorer; Sir William Thomas Knollys; William Spottiswoode, if 


arrested, all that has been so laboriously and benefi-|in modeling. Thus from year to year, with drawing, painting, 
English scientific author; Commander Francis Harris, of the t 


cently built up will be overthrown.” The discourag-|and music, her hands were trained along with her head; she 


health came, and she had no taste nor strength for general| Trafalgar; Gen. Sir William Fenwick Williams, distinguished |! 
oe Jay age- society, the days were never long enough for the work she| for his gallantdefence of Kars against the Russians jn 1855; | 
ment” of its last Legislature, is also referred to. The| found to do. George Philip Stanhope, eighth Earl of Chesterfield; Richard f ) 
Trustees report an expenditure during the past year, in Doyle, the English artist and humorous draughtsman of Punch ; fe 
twelve States, of $71,175; of which $13,600 went to THE YHRAR. and Karl Wilhelm Sie- 
Texas, the largest donation, and $2,125, the smallest, — : Besi des Gambetts, France a lost during the year Gen. An- r 


to Louisia The retrospect of the year just ended shows that there has : 

_ been substantial progress in the important affairs of the world. pena Eugene Alfred Chanzy; Jean Baptiste pastpaphaer 

In the main, peace has prevailed among the leading nations of | 8°: Paul Gustavus Doré, who was well known - a me 

EDITOR’S TABLE the earth. Only in remote quarters of the globe, inhabited by and painter, laid down his pencil at Paris, Jan. 23; Louis Ven- 

J semi-barbarous races, have there been hostilities. Cetywayo illot, journalist and author; Madame la Duchesse de Cambac- 

— Happy New Year! has been defeated in South Africa by hostile tribes. The bei 

Then it was Schoolmaster Robinson; now it is Governor distinguished of French jurists and authors; Monseigneur le 

mon with the Hovas in Madagascar, and also with the Tonquinese| Comte de Chambord, known among the Bourbons as King of 

"on thal ee Ces on the Chinese frontier. These hostilities have excited much | #rance, who died at Frohsdorf, Aug. 26; the anatomist Clo- 

quet, made a baron by Napoleon I.; Francis Adolph Cham- i 


bishops, at their recent gathering in Rome, had decided to 
come h interest among the European Powers, but there is a reason- : é 
able hope that a general war will be averted. While the mili- boll’, journalist ; and the well-known archwlogist Francis 


schools. One of the bishops was reported as saying, that Lenormant. f 
intained d scale 
these schools would have for their underlying principles those| establishments malnialue’ ou ‘The quota furnished by Germany and Austria to the year’s 
— 8 f roll of the dead is an important one, embracing, as it does, 


of the The year of peace and tranquility have furnished positive 
very ivilizati The harvests have been abundant in 
nently told its readers that ‘‘ America is living in the nine- SS eee Even Ireland has been favored | Frederick Charles Alexander, brother of the Emperor of Ger- 
ih cna he Oidand New Irland ha en non, Geren compos Prt 
— Superintendent Seaver is reported as saying at one of the| generally evidenced prosperity. The national debt of the Karl Wilte, jurist and author ; eer pene oe. be 
late meetings of the teachers of Massachusetts, that the reason| [jpited States has been largely reduced, and the financial con- learned of the German philologists an doe = ri a r 4 m8 
more children do not go to the high schools (does he mean in| dition of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Spain, Franz IL, Grand Duke of a as Te ee n; ne 
the city of Boston ?) is because of} the{influence of the masters| are more favorable than at the opening of the year 1883. Reidel and August Silgert, a serge pa a and Ar 
of the grammar schools, We can hardly believe it. If it be| Among the leading nations France is the only exception to nold 
true, however, it argues one of two things,—either that the| these indications of prosperity, and its embarrassments are due 
masters are not quite so high, when measured by the intelleet-| to national ambition in regard to its foreign policy, and domes- | nt 
ual scale as they ought to be, or that the high schools, in the} ticextravagance. The progress of the Civil Service Reform in 
the opinion of those most competent to judge, are not serving the| the United States is most gratifying. The private business wel-snown an statesman, rin 
purposes which justify their existence. But we do not think that| interests of this country have been only moderately prosper- weenees. 
the chargeis true, If the numbers entering the high school, in and the immediate future is awaited with some anxiety. various who 
Proportion to the population, are decreasing, then we think} There has been an unusual number of harrowing calamities Swiss ne son 
two facts alone would explain it: First, the increase in the|jn various quarters of the globe. There have been inunda-/ founder of the St. Gothard railway; Ferdinand De Braekeleer, 
Population has been in the direction of the humbler classes,—/ tions and cyclones, shipwrecks, panics in burning buildings, |a famous Dutch painter; William Chambers, LL D., the re- 
those who cannot afford to send their children to the high| earthquakes and volcanic eruptions of extraordinary magni- nowned Scottish author and publisher; Abd-el-Kader, well 
schools: and ar htfal loss of life, especially in Java and on the known as the African Emir; Baron John Henry Shréder, 
; » Secondly (in the case of Boston), the taking of| tude, and a frig » espec called from his wealth and liberality ‘‘ the German Peabody ”’; 


Count von Wimpffen, Austrian Minister in France; Prince 


= classical course out of the high schools of the outlying | eastern borders of the Mediterranean Sea. eal Iwakura, second rane me of apes: ; cose Aamuee 
stricts h uced perce urse terests of education have been 8 y ad-| Jerican, famous as a Danish sculptor, and who n a pu- 
il of Thorwaldsen ; King Cetywayo, the Zulu; Prof. William 


at 1 both State 
tending them, vancing. The meetings of in end Lantus, Kin 
— The following remarks made by Rev. Dr. Miner last week, | and Nation, have been largely attended, and the potent po Honorable Hugh Law, Chancellor of lreland; Caspar Fossati, 
public sentiment has been awakened to overcome the illiteracy of | the distinguished Italian architect who had restored the Mosque 


before the Mass. Teachers’ : 
8’ Association, are to the point: The c 
has been strongly advocated in order to/of St. Sophia at Constantinople; Gen.; Don Fernando Fer- 
the land. National aid has pes nandez de Cordova, formerly the Cactain-General of Cuba; 


teacher is not expected to seek after original principles in his 

methods of teaching. The laws of the human mind, the nat-| place the American public school in a position of meneees = Cardinalde Benchose, Archbishop of Rouen, and Count Raday, 
ural order in the presentation of @ subject, and the general|power in all sections of the Union, as the surest safeguard | +}, Hungarian Minister of National Defence. 

principles that should govern our attempts to train the papil| against ignorance and vice in the republic. A general survey; Our limited space forbids our mention of distinguished 
to systematic thinking are well established, and have become of the literature for 1883 shows # most encouraging record, ' dead, during the year, in the United States. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Plato for the People.—As a large demand, by certain 
classes, for light literature has been justly regarded as one of 
the most serious evil tendencies of the age ; so, on the other 
hand, must a marked desire on the part not only of the most 
cultivated classes and persons of wealth and leisure, but of the 
active, intelligent, earnest men and women, who form the 
the most important section of our people both in town and 
country, for a readier access to the works of the great writers 
of other ages and countries be gratefully noted as one of the 
most cheering and hopeful features of the present momentous 


age. 
A glance over the numerous publishers’ lists appearing 


daily in the leading papers of New York and Boston is more 
than sufficient toshow that such a demand is both strongly felt 
by the public and keenly appreciated by the publishers, who are 
now bringing out many sterling works of modern European 
writers which had hitherto only appeared in‘expensive editions 
beyond the reach of persons of limited means, in forms so 
cheap as to be accessible to all, and yet very many so neat and 
elegant in form, style, and type as to satisfy the most refined 
taste. More remarkable, however, is the fact that, during the 
last four or five years, quite a large number of distinguished 
classical scholars, both in England and America, have been 
devoting their labors to the beneficent and liberal task of ren- 
dering the works of some of the best authors of Greek and 


Rome, and especially of the more valuable parts of their 
works, accessible to English-speaking folk on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in such a style and form as should meet the demands 
of being faithful to the spirit of the original, simple and idio- 
matic in English style, and moderate in price, so as to place 
within the ready reach of all the wisdom and learning that 
had been hitherto confined to the fortunate few. 

These remarks have been suggested by two works now before 
us,* the object of both of which is, in different ways, to render 
the philosophy of Plato, and therefore of Socrates, his teacher, 
familiar to the English reading public of America; and they 
are eminently calculated for accomplishing that very im- 

rtant work and of mutually assisting each other in doing it. 

he latter of these two works,—Dr. Buikeley’s,—is, as he 
states, a compilation from the great and well-known edition of 
Plato in four volumes, by Prof. Jewett, master of Balliol Col 
lege, Oxford, and is arranged alphabetically as to subjects and 
remarkable passages, so that the reader can, to a great extent, 
refer, as in a dictionary, to “‘ Plato’s Best Thoughts”’ on a vast 
variety of subjects. This was an admirable conception of the 
compiler, and he has carried it out with much taste and good 
judgment, and therefore given important aid to the popular- 
izing of Plato. The other book, *‘ A Day at Athens with Soc- 
rates,’ we cordially welcome as the second work of a member 
of one of Boston’s most respected families, whose reputation 
as a Greek scholar bas been fully established by a previous 
work,—‘‘ Socrates,’’—which bas been indorsed by many of the 
most eminent scholars in America and England, and in three 
years has already reached ite third edition. Although the 
author modestly prefers to suppress her name, the present 
work will derive no smal) additional interest from the fact of 
its being written by a young lady who, in a very unobtrusive 
but diligent, effective, and liberal way, is the helper of every 
good cause, and especially of education in connection with 
pure religion and sound philosophy. The ‘' Day at Athens”’ 
is both delightful reading and a very scholarly and judicious 
translation of two parts of Plato, which are particularly calcu- 
lated to be salutary and useful to the young people of an 
enlightened, practical, and free Republic. For the accurate 
and critical scholarship displayed in the translation and notes, 
we can vouch from careful examination. The general tenor 
may be judged by this passage (p 96): 

* Justice must ever be the guiding principle of every society, 
whether state or army, band of freebooters or gang of thieves; 
for no society can attain strength unless its members seek to 
benefit not injure one another; and thus a state under the rule 
of injustice is of necessity a weak state. Nor does injustice 
further the intereste of the individual to a greater extent. If 
he be not at one with himself, he becomes a prey to the con- 
tending emotions which arise in his own soul, as dissensions 
arise in a state, and soon finds himself powerless to act, like a 
state in a similar condition. If such a state or such an indi- 
vidual be found to succeed in any enterprise, it can only be by 
reason of some trace or remuant of justice which prevents 
entire incapacity for action. And not only does injustice ren- 
der a mau thus inefficient in action, but it makes him also the 
enemy of all just men, and above all of the gods, whose friends 
are the just alone.’’ 

We cordially commend the work alike to classical scholars 
and to all who sympathize in the autbor’s high and noble 
aspirations. 

Boston, Jan 1, 1884. E. R. H. 


“A Day in Athens with Socrates,’ by the author of “ Socrates.” 
Fisto’s Best ibe C. H. Bulkeley, D 

“ Best Thou, .C. H. e .D. New York: 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have just published a 
manual, entitled Sound Bodies for Our Boys and Girls, 
which should be heartily welcomed by parents and teachers. 
It should find its place as a practical text-book in all the schools 


of the country. It meets a great want felt by educators in our 
American schools. A better physical culture is an urgent 
demand of our times. This manual has been prepared by Mr. 
William Blaikie, who has already done much to awaken public 
atiention to this important department of education. The 
object of the work is to suggest and give directions for exer- 
cises which will develop ali the muscles of the body, and thus 
enable our boys and girls, while fitting their minds for present 
and future usefulness, to secure both bodily vigor and sound 
health. The exercises recommended by Mr. Blaikie are simple 
in the extreme, and are illustrated by sketches showing the 
a to be assumed by the pupils while performing them. 

hey require no complicated apparatus, and are explained in a 
style of charming simplicity and directness which is calculated 
to arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the pupil. The 
chapters are short and are followed by questions skilifully con- 
structed to draw attention to the important features of the 
lessons contained in them. The same firm have also just 
published a boating story, entitled Raising the “Pearl,” 
written by Mr. James Otis, the author of “Toby Tyler,” and 
other books which have fascinated young readers, The Pearl 


is a yacht which had sunk in the waters of Florida, and was 
raised by a party of boys. She was then fitted up into a sea- 
worthy craft, in which the boys have a cruise full of thrilling 
adventures and entertaining experiences of all kinds. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, have published a 
very valuable treatise on The Theory of Morals by Paul 
Janet, member of the French Institute, author of Final 
Causes etc. Translated from the latest French edition by 
Miss Mary Chapman under the supervision of President Noah 


Porter of Yale College, by arrangement with and under the 
authority of the eminent author; price ,$2.50. The fandamen- 
tal principles of the author is ‘“‘ that moral good presupposes a 
natural good, which is anterior to it, and serves as its founda- 
tion.” In discussing this theme he shows the distinction 
between good and pleasure, and remarks that it does not fol- 
low that pleasure is not good. He takes the same ground 
as Kant, and recognizes the autonomy of the will, as the legis- 
lative$principle of morality: ‘‘ Merit is the value which a man 
adds to himself by the constant, or even the passing, effort of 
his will. Demerit is the contrary.’’ “ Virtue is its own 
reward.”’ ‘“ Immortality is not individual, but it is personal.”’ 
** The person is the consciousness of the impersonal—the spirit.” 
** Morality leads to religion, which is simply belief in the divine 
goodness.” ‘* Practical faith in the existence of God is then 
the postulate of the moral law.”’ 

These brief quotations from the author’s preface will indi- 
cate the theory which the author unfolds in his book under 
the following heads: ‘‘ The Theory of Morals;’’ *‘ Pleasure and 
Good;” ‘Good and Law;” ** The Principles of Excellence or 
of Perfection;’’ ‘“‘The Principle of Happiness;’’ Impersonal 
Goods;” ‘‘ The True;” ‘‘The Good, and the Beautiful;”’ 
** Absolute Good;”’ ‘‘ Nature and Basis of the Moral Law;”’ 
**Moral Law;”’ ‘*Good and Duty;” ‘ Definite and Indefinite 
Duties;” Right and Duty;”’ ** Division of Duties;’’ ‘* Con- 
flict of Duties;”’ ‘* The Moral Consciousness;”’ ‘* Moral Inten- 
tion;’’ *‘ Moral Probabilism;’’ ‘‘ Universality of Moral Princi- 
ples;’’ The Moral Sentiment;”’ ** Liberty;’’ ‘‘ Kant’s Theory 
of Liberty;” Virtue ;’’ ** Moral Progress;”’ ‘‘Sin;”’ ‘* Merit 
and Demerit;” “The Sanctions of the Moral Law and Relig- 
ion.’’ From the above topics it will be seen that the author 
seeks to define the first principles or ideas of morals, and pre- 
sent them in a systematic form. It is a very valuable contri- 
bution to moral science, aod will greatly aid students in their 
investigations in this field of study. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have added to their Ameri- 
ean Science Series Briefer Course, The Human Body, by H. 
Newell Martin, D. Sc., M. A., M. D., Professor of Biology in 
the Johns Hopkins University, etc. Price, $1.50. This ably 
written work is designed as an Elementary Text Book of 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. The demand for more 
general instruction in this department of natural science is 
urgent. The author has wisely treated the subject from a 
scientific stand-point, and this book is admirably adapted to 
prepare the student for practical life, by training his observing 
and reasoning faculties. The leading principles are made 
prominent, and the determined facts of physiology are used 
skillfully, as illustrations or deductions from the essential 
principles. Test questions are furnished at the bottom of each 
page. The book is made, as all school books should be, 
with illustrations, typography, paper, and binding, equal to 
the best permanent library books. Messrs. Holt & Co. have 
also published, in the same series, a Briefer Course on 
Zoology, by A. S. Packard, Jr, M. D.; Ph. D., Professor of 
Zoology aud Geclogy in Brown University, editor of the 
American Naturalist; price, $1.40. This compendium is 
designed for use in grammar and high schools, and is intro- 
ductory to the author’s larger treatise. The introduction to 
this book treats of the method of study, classification, paleon- 
tology, geographical distribution, and how to begin the study 
of zoology; and contains suggestions every teacher and student 
of this branch of science would be greatly benefited in study- 
ing. The author presents the subject-matter of the text, 
under eight branches, as follows: Protozoa, Porifera (sponges), 
Cuclenterata (hydroids, jelly fishes and polyps), Echinoder- 
mata (cbinoids, starfish, sea urchins, etc ), Vermes (worms), 
Mollusca (biralus. snails, cuttles), Arthropodas (crust 
and iusects), and Vertebra. The illustrations are numerous 
and well executed, The author claims that all school work in 
zoology should be object-teaching, with specimens in constant 
use; the text-book being for reference. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston, have published Vol, II. of The 
Greater Poems of Virgil, containing the last Six Books of 
the Aineid and the Georgics, edited by J. B. Greenough; 
price, 90 cents. The text is beautifully printed in clear type, 
and the notes are of the most judicious character, adapted to 
guide the student, and not to carry him in his rendering and 
grammatical study. It is a model of good book-making for 
schoo! purposes. 

— 8S. R. Wincheil & Co, Chicago, publish Lessons on Color 
in Primary Schools, by Lucrtia Crocker, one of the super- 
visors of the Boston public schools; price, 30 ceuts. This 
plan for color lessons was prepared for the use of teachers in 
the Boston primary schools, was reported at the request of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, and was printed in 
the appendix to the annual report of that board for 1882. It 
is now offered, after some revision and enlargement, for wider 
circulation, and will prove suggestive to other teachers. Miss 
Crocker shows her eminent qualifications for her work in 
elementary schools by this valuable manual, in which she 
show the importance of teaching color and of educating the 
color-sense. The materials required are easily secured by all 
teachers. Each year’s work is mapped out in detail, and im- 
portant practical suggestions are given which will guide 
teachers in this department of their work. 


— A. 8. Barnes & Co, New York, have just published a new 
revised edition of Blements of Surveying and Leveling, 
by Charles Davies, LL.D., author of a full “‘ Course of Mathe- 
matics.’’ Revised by J. Howard Van Amringe, A, M., Ph. 


D., Professor of Mathematics in Columbia College. This 
work was first published in 1830, specially designed for the 


pupils of the United States Military Academy, but it became & 


universally popular, and was the leading text-book in colleges, 
academies, and the higher grade of schools throughout the 
country in this branch. The author gave it his own final 
revision in 1870. In the present edition essential features of 
the original book have been retained, while some topics have 
been abridged and others enlarged, and the whole has been 
arranged in the order of progressive development, — beginning 
with the elements of the subject and extending the work to 


the higher branches of plane surveying. A full account of 


the system adopted in the survey of public lands is given, and 
the transformation of the chapter on mining and surveying 
into a complete treatise is made; cuts and diagrams are freely 
introduced, and the book is substantially bound in sheep. 
The book will still be the standard text-book on this branch of 
study. The same house have published A Text Book of 
Popular Astronomy, for the use of colleges, academies, and 
high schools, by William G. Peck, Ph. D., LL D., Professor 
of Mathematics, Mechanics, and Astronomy in Columbia Col- 
lege. It presents, in acompact and popular form, all the facts 
and principals of the science of astronomy needed in a general 
course of collegiate instruction. The author presents the 
topics in a different arrangement from most text-books on the 
subject. His order of treatment is as follows: Peliminary 
principles, stars, solar system, earth, moon, sun, and planets, 
eclipses, tides, calendars, planets and satellites, comets and 
meteors, and’ the sun and the stars,— which he claims to be in 
a patural and consequently logical order. The book is fully 
and beautifully illustrated, and bound in blue, with biue 
marbled edges. 

— All teachers of French, after the natural or Pestalozzian 


method, will cordially welcome the Second French Book, 
by James H. Worman, A. M, Ph. D. This book belongs to 


Woman’s Chautauqua Language Series. Published by A. 8, 
Barnes & Co., New York; price, 40 cts. The ‘‘Second French 
Book” follows in course the first book of the Chautauqua 
Language Series. It is so arranged, however, that it can be 
used also independently of its predecessor, and with or with- 
out any other text-book of French. The principles underlying 
the natural method are continuously adhered to. The ‘* Second 
Book’’ is marked, however, by the same peculiar characteris- 
tics that distinguish the ‘‘ First Book.”’ This course teaches 
the French language without the help of the learner’s ver- 
nacular, and is, so far as we know, the first attempt to base 
linguistic instruction upon a direct appeal to a pictorial ilius- 
tration of the object mentioned. 


— Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York city, fnrnish 
some very valuable educational books, among which, in the 
‘After School Series,’’ is The Preparatoay Latin Course 


in English, by William Cleaver Wilkinson. This is not, 
strictly speaking, a school-book, and yet is so closely related to 
the culture of the young men and women as to be of equal 
value and importance. It contains information that every 
intelligent student should be glad to acquire The grand, 
laudable purpose of this book is to furnish readers, by means 
of the English tongue alone, a course of instruction and dis- 
cipline in Latio literature, such as is furnished to students 
who are graduated from our American colleges, It is the 
second volume in a series of four books devoted to Greek and 
Latin study. The first successful book covered the same gen- 
eral ground in Greek literature that this does in Latin liter- 
ature. The third book to appear will proceed with Greek lit- 
erature, and be styled College Greek Course in English. 
The fourth book will be named College Latin Course in 
English. The present volume presents a rapid sketch of 
Roman history, a sketch of the city of Rome itself, the seat of 
Roman power and the origin of Latin letters, an intervening 
chapter of couneel to the student to take up successively the 
Latin Reader, the Commentaries of Cesar. a few orations of 
Cicero, and the poetry, especially of the Alaeid of Virgil. It 
is a book of great educational merit, and will greatly aid thou- 
sands in gaining classical calture for themselves. Basy Les- 
sons in Vegetable Biology; or, Outlines of Plantlife, by 
Rev. J. H. Wythe, M.D., author of *‘ The Science of Life,’’ 
is a book published by the same firm, prepared for students of 
the Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. It is also admi- 
rably adapted to use in schools. It presents, in graded steps, 
the elementary facts of as from the simplest to the more 
intricate, in a concise form. he Christian philosophy of life 
is clearly stated. Pictures from English History, by the 
great historical artists, selected and edited by Coleman E. 
Bishop, is acompilation prepared for the use of the C, L. 8. C., 
by the same enterprising publishers It is a gallery of pictures 
by masters of pen-painting in English history, admirably adapt- 
ed to stimulate the student to read further on the topics pre- 
sented. The selections are from the best authors, and sre 
gems and masterpieces of historical literature. The maps 
and illustrations add greatly to the value of the book, which is 
well made and tastefully bound. 

— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have published The 
Queen's Body Guard, by Margaret Vandegrift, author of 
**Clover Beach,’’ ‘‘ Holidays at Home,’’ etc.; 12mo, cloth, 


extra brown and gold, price $150 Itis a charming bceok for 
girls, a healthy and entertaining story of American life, full 
of ennobling sentiments well expressed. Nedin the Block 
House, or Life on the Frontier, by Edward S. Ellis, is an 
illustrated 16mo, cloth extra, black and gold, price $1.25, In 
this book boys will find great delight. The variety and natur- 
alness of Mr. Ellis’s characters are such as to convey to the 
young readers real men and women in the rude conditions of 
frontier life, as they existed in the earlier days of the West. 

— The author has just published An Outline of Qualitative 
Analysis for Beginners, by John T. Stoddard, M.A., Ph.D., 
professor of Chemistry, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. ; 
16mo cloth, price 75 cents. The aim of the author of this !ittle 
manual is to place in the hands of students who are beginning 
the study of Qualitative Analysis a clear, concise, and simple 
outline of the subject. Manipulation can only be satisfac- 
torily learned from practical demonstration. Writing of equa- 
tions and drawing up of analytical tables are valuable exer- 
cises for the student. Hence the little book presents only an 
outline, which is to be filled in by the student with the teach- 
er’s assistance. The method which its arrangement suggests 
has been chosen as the one best calculated to give the student 
an intelligent grasp of the subject, and help him to become 
more than a mere analytical machine. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Jobn Bul) and his Island; Max O. Rell; 50 cts- 
way dora: Charles super 
e W. Farrar D; covers, 25 cts. ew 
York: Funk & Wagaalls. 
ee by Ralph W. Emerson; $1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin 


Songs of Flowers; illus.; $1.50.... Handfull of seomeames illus.; $1./0. 
..--Maple Leaves and Go:den-Rod; by Susic B. Skelding; illus.; $1.50. 
a. York: White, Stokes & Allen. For sale by W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 
oston- 
The Boys of Thirty five; by Edward Henry Elwell; $1.25. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
Miscellanies: by Ralph Waldo Emerson; $1.75..... Lectures and Bio- 
aphical Sketches; by Ralph Waldo Emerson; $1.75. | Tennyson's In 


cmoriam; by John F. Genung; $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mfilin & Co, 
From Powder. Monkey to Admiral; by W. H. G. Kingston; illus.; $1.60, 
Now York: A, C. Armstrong & Son, 
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“yASS. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[Continued from page 421.) 


sitions are more plastic than older ones, good results 
tained with younger scholars. 


The Teaching of History: Its Aim and Purpose, 

was discussed by W. S. Parker, of Bennett School, Boston. 
The object in teaching history, he said, is to get the pupil in- 
terested in the subject, and help him, if possible, to acquire a 
taste for it, It cannot be accomplished by requiring him to 

emorize abstracts and skeletons and columns of dates. Pro- 
vided they are memorized, they are not in any sense history 
without the living flesh of narrative, biography, etc. Herbert 
Spencer says, we must go first to the concrete, and end in the 
Teteaate Collect the facts first, and then reduce and classify. 
Dates are worthless unless they stand for events known. The 
teacher must first acquire a taste, by careful preparation of 
the lesson and the subject, as well as other historical literature. 
Then his interest and enthusiasm will be communicated to his 
upils. The text-book must not be followed too closely; the 
pupils mbst strike out for themselves if it is to be a grand and 

study. 

Gee yeeching’ he had followed the topical method. Give the pu- 
pils freedom of expression. Allow them to have some judg- 
ment in the matter, and to try to draw their own conclusions. 
At every recitation have part of the class write on subjects 
connected with the review. Allow the pupils occasionally to 
take the place of the teacher and ask questions of one another. 
It requires sometimes more skill to ask a wise question than 
to answer it. The teacher cannot show greater ability than 
by treating the pu ils as individuals, and not as so many ma- 
chines. Have a few dates learned, but have them like the 
alphabet; acquire this by repetition. Teach the sequence of 
events, and reason will help. Geography and history are insep- 
arable. Have maps drawn by the pupils, and all important 
places located, and campaigns and discoveries traced. Encour- 
age the pupils to talk with the chalk. Associate like characters 
and events, and contrast the unlike. Have especially a ‘‘ real 
personal interest in the study and the pupils,” the ability to 
urge the telling points, ete.; with these any method will suc- 
ceed: without some of these all methods will fail. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 


This section opened at 2.00 p.m.; O. B. Bruce, Supt. of 
Schools, Lynn, Mass., the president, in the chair. 

The first paper was given by Miss Lucy H. Symonds, kinder- 
gartner, Boston. Her topic was suggested by the question,— 


How Far can Kindergarten Methods be Adapted to Primary 
Schools ? 


She said that the kindergarten was not designed to take the 
place of the primary schools, or to be a connecting link between 
the home and school, but to interest and stimulate the child at 
three years of age in the mental activities; to teach them good 
habits of body and mind, Froebel used the self-activity of the 
child to lead him to all that was useful in life, and promote 
his love for the great author of his being. The aim of this 
course of instruction is to make the child pure in thought, cor- 
rect in action, and reverential in spirit. There can be no suc- 
cess in this teaching without love, —love for the good and the 
beautiful. Kindergartners should have a clear conception of 
both the kindergarten and the primary grade of work. The 
kindergarten teacher must understand the underlying princi- 
ples of Froebel. They need a thorough course in observation 
and acareful study of child-life. 

W. E. Sheldon asked where and how could a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers be trained for the kindergarten work, and also 
for the primary schools, 

Miss Symonds said that there should be model training 
schools to fit such teachers. 

Mr. Cole, of Albany, N. Y., said that there was such a school 
in connection with the New-York City Normal College. 

Mr. Stone of Springfield said that 32 per cent. of the teach- 
have had more or less of professional 

Further suggestions were made by Miss Sym and Sec. 
J. W. Dickinson. 7 

Number. 


The next exercise was by a classon “ Elementary Number,” 
by Miss Alice M. Dillon, of Lynn, Mass. Miss Dillon began 


with the first steps in number instruction, and developed a 
—_ of teaching. The first steps were illustrated by a class 
th five very young children ; began with counting. They 
thowed good facility in the first steps,—counting objects, and 
ee enens the number by the use of numerals on the black- 
eo Simple addition and subtraction were plainly illus- 
ated, leading the children to thoroughly comprehend the 
—_ process. The second steps were illustrated by a class 
by children, developing numbers to thousands, and covering 
¢ four fundamental rules of arithmetic. 


Expedients. 
; After a brief recess, the topic of “ Means or Expedients 
ound Helpful in Daily School-life presented.”’ 


0 Fevers were read by four ladies. Miss Bessie B. Winslow, 
sons fro Bedford, Mass., opened the discussion. She drew les- 
her experience with a class of fifteen years ago. She 
nei Pre children free from prejudice; state the general 
~ og upon which the relation of teacher and pupils should 
qusstic - The tescher should be the senior partner, and all 
h ons of management should be referred to her; still, every 
ne “a find in every class one or more very active part- 
childr act on the part of the teacher will utilize these active 
eel n It is possible to punish a boy until he becomes a 
con pachyderm, It is well to adopt unusual expedients to 
ic the few turbulent spirits in every class of boys and 
- Cheerful obedience is the thing to be secured. 


The second paper on this topic was read by Miss Lydia W. 
all, of Worcester, 


A 
without ebrew proverb, ‘‘ A man ‘without friends is the left hand 
Yeacher ® right,” may describe a teacher without expedients. Every 
tholars wr, 8! OW way, but it is good to compare. In music, those 
slow] sing the scale perfectly may be helped by making 
t can be sy their arm while singing, until at eight it is raised as hig 
the child’s a f @ child is troubled about the time, it may be beaten on 
C8 neces, This is also good for accent, but 6 ratiou is some- 
hisper the nese Ept instance, in 3-4 time, sing the toad, and almost 
measure, 
beside Polling, have the children understand the meaning of the words, 
bo ounce them. After having shown them how 


Hotatin Owing time for study, the teacher test the result by 
Sentences oF story, employing as many words from the lesson 


h eetin 
Sinsational Annesiation at Madison, Wis., and for the Amer- 


ican Institute of Instruction next July. 


asshecan. Thus lan uage may be taught with spelling; bu 
; but it ought not 
made atsoonraging teaching spelling wit 
eemnteticn rest the children from study, and when conducted by the 
; ren themselves, bring out a dignity that is very interesting. 

— reading, if the scholar skips periods, make him sit at every one. 
- me pupils spoil their reading by saying thé oxen, or thé cat, instead of 
meng: or thScat. The rule that T-H-m is to be pronounced with lon 
¢ be ~y vowels, and with the obscure e¢ before consonants, can be simpli- 
be apple begioning — a,e,i,0,% (vowels), we 

» Otc. ; bu ore Wo! > 
#, the grade, maultiplication-tables and writing numbers to 
are to be taught. In order that the children be drilled 
oroughly in every table, it must be taught in as many different ways, 
and as many different questions asked, as possible. Those who finish the 
noe given them can employ themselves by making the tables in Roman 
etters, like IxIV. =1V, being careful to make the multiplication sign 
smaller than the letters, so as so avoid its being mistaken for an X. Also 
concert recitation of tables aloud and in whispers, not allowing once four 
és four, but once four is four. Teach notation by saying a new street is 
to be opened named Notation street. The houses are to be built only on 
one side. The family that movesinto the first houses are named Units, 
Tens, Hundreds,etc, Those in the next had the same names, but to distin- 
guish themselves from the other family, add a last name, Thousands H 
and the first is Units of Thousands, next Tens of Thousands, etc, 


The third paper was read by Miss Lilly P. Shepard, of Law- 
rence Training School. The three-fold purpose of school 
work is knowledge, mental activity, and good conduct. The 
training of the senses is of primary importance. Pupils should 
be trained to see objects quickly and describe them; reproduc- 
tion is essential to any good teaching. Activity is the law of 
childhood, but it must be well directed, both of mind and 
body. Clearness of perception is essential to clear and logical 
reasoning. Both the method and the means of training come 
from the skillful direction of the teacher acting from high 
motives. 

The final paper upon this topic was given by Miss Addie 
M’Kechnie, of Springfield. The educator creates nothing in 
the children; she should simply develop wisely what is already 
in existence. We need ‘sanctified common sense.”” We need 
careful professional training in the primary schools. The pri- 
mary teacher should always teach, not talk. The school officers 
should furnish all needful apparatus for illustrative teaching 
in the lower grades. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening program consisted of short addresses from Hon. 
Albert Palmer, mayor of Boston; Col. T. W. Higginson; Rev. 
A. A. Miner, D.D.; Prof. H. B. Sprague; Judge R. C. Pitman, 
and Rey. O. P. Gifford, concluding with a musical entertain- 
ment by the Weber Quartet of Boston. 

Dr. Miner, the first speaker, urged the need of originality in 
both teacher and pupil; originality of method in the teacher; 


an originality in the way of putting things, in seizing upon 
— for awakening the desired idea in the mind of the 


Mr. Higginson said that, in addressing an assembly of 
teachers, he always felt that they must be a kind and for- 
giving race, as he had spent a good deal of his life in officially 
worrying them as a member of a school committee. Yet this 
had also taught him sympathy for them, for while he had been 
trying to make them go his way he had of course to protect 


teachers may be described as a class which every American 
citizen feels that he has a constitutional right to bully; and 
this is the main difficulty in getting rid of that very offensive 
feature, the process of annual election. 

For myself, said the speaker, if I have an educational hobby 
it is that knowledge is none the worse for being made attractive 
and acquired with pleasure. Here I have the good fortune to 
have Horace Mann with me, and my friend, Dr. William 
Everett, against me. He said, the other day, that no knowledge 
was of much value which was not won with hard, painful, 
repulsive labor. My personal objection to this would be that 
it would prove what little I know to be valuelees, for I never 
learned anything in my life withoat pleasurable labor. I 
appeal also from Dr. Everett’s theory to his practise, for when 
he taught Latin at Cambridge he made Horace so interesting 
that the students all enjoyed studying it, in spite of his 
principles. Was their knowledge therefore worthless ? 

But [ appeal from him further to what I regard as still 
higher ade, namely, my own little girl, two and a half 
years old, She is now engaged in acquiring the most valuable 
knowledge she will ever gain, and in performing the greatest 
intellectual feat she will ever accomplish; she is learning to 
talk. Of all that human beings ever do, this is the most astound- 
ing. She goes at it in her own way, by processes so spontane- 
ous that they seem inexplicable. It comes nearer to a miracle 
than anything I ever watched; her “‘ English as she is spoke”’ 
is more amazing than all the Portuguese phrase books put 
together, and yet this astounding feat is performed by a little 
wain as young and tender as a honeysuckle blossom, and with 
nothing but pleasure at every step. There was a good deal, 
after all, in what Mr. Alcott was starved out of Boston for 
maintaining nearly 50 years ago,— that the best way to teach 
children is to begin by observing how they teach themselves; 
when we can instruct a child how to read, write, and cipher, 
with one-half the ease with which it learns for itself how to 
talk; we may begin to claim that there is such a thing asa 


Science of Pedagogy. 


he Hon. Robert C. Pitman made a plea for character-build- 
7 Pe it is what the statutes of the Commonwealth set forth 


as the chief object of public instruction. 


Rev. O. P. Gifford suggested that he is the best teacher 
Brad up the pupil and makes him do the most thinking. 


h in every child if is only waked up. The en- 
dissipated till eleven or twelve o’clock at night, 
and then the teachers go into the school next morning and 


give inspiration to the pupils. 


5 B.S e after calling attention to the success 
a full attendance for the National 


Mayor Palmer came next, as the unifying spirit who found 


h of the speakers, with their diverging views, was 
Among he urged that examinations be 
oral as well as written. 


After the speaking came the concert, enjoyed by all. 


SATURDAY MorninG, Dec, 29. 


Business Meeting. 
The meeting being called to order, the following list of offi- 


cers for 1884 were reported and elected : 


—C. P. Rugg, of New Bedford. 
G. Huling, of Fitchburg. 


who are striving to induce the Con 
ate money for public education in the territory of Alaska. 


them against his fellow-committee-men, each of whom natur- 
ally wisbed them to go his way ; and they generally ended in 
going their own, which was often the best. Public school 


sented a pa 
School.”’ 

mon branches, mineralogy, botany, physiology should be taught 
The study of natural history should not be deferred till the pu- 
pil enters the high school; because, while the study of the 
physical sciences is the best means of developing the mind, 90 
per cent. of the public-school pupils never reach the high 
school. Time, he argu 
ing overboard some of the deadwood of geographical unessen- 

parsing. 


Aasistant Recording Secs.—W. H. Bartlett of Worcester, and 


Allen F. Wood of New Bedford. 


Corresponding Sec.—E. L. Sargent of Cambri 
Treas.—A,. Bunker of Boston. 


After passing the usual vote of thanks, the following reso- 


lution was unanimously passed by the meeting, and on motion 
of Mr, Bunker it was ordered that a copy be sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Representatives in Congress: 


Resolved, That this Association cordially seconds the efforts of those 
ess of the United States to appropri- 


M, GRANT DANIELL, for the Com. on Resolutions. 
The Moral Influence of Machinery 


was the subject of the opening paper by Col. CO. D. Wright. 
His argument may be summarized as follows: Machinery has 


brought with it a new school of ethics. It is the type and re 
resentative of the civilization of this period, because it pot 6 
ies, so far as mechanics are concerned, the concentrated, 
clearly-wrought-out thought of the age. 
sent thought, machinery is the embodiment of thought. We 
are hardly aware of the silent-working influence of machinery 
upon the morals of the world. Any man witnessing the op- 
erations of a wonderful piece of mechanism feels its influence 
for life. There is somethiug educational in the very presence 
of the workings of the mechanical powers. If labor, employ- 
ment of the mind, is an essential to religion and good morals, 
then the highest kind of employment, that requiring the most 
application, the best intellectual effort, means the best religion 
and the best morals. 


While books repre- 


Education of the Feelings 


was the subject of an interesting address by Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall. Space forbids us giving more than a few points: 


So much depends upon the emotional nature that its cultiva- 


tion is one of the most important parts of education. It is all- 
important to consider how to preserve the purity, sanity, and 
youth of boys and girls as they enter upon active life through 
the school. 
should be sacrificed, if necessary, for these, for they create the 
root-growth that will tell in after-years. 
educated first by attention to health, a sound bodily condition 
often counterbalancing a tendency to emotional mania. To 
crowdthe brain during the years of youth is to dwarf some other 
portion of the body. Secondly, the feelings may be educated 
through the reading in school and through music, Children 
of ten and twelve years of age can appreciate the best things 
in classical literature, and if adapted to their comprehension 
these are never forgotten by them and they form a germ of the 
highest value, 


Lofty ideas should be set before the pupils; much 
The feelings may be 


The Great Northwest 


was the subject of the closing paper, by Mr. Wm. A. Mowry, 
of Providence, R, L 


The speaker gave a graphic account of the treaty of Paris 


between the United States and Great Britain in 1788, and of 
Dr. Franklin’s successful efforts to secure for his country the 
great territory northwest of the Ohio. The boundary, by the 


superior skill and adroit diplomacy of Dr. Franklin, was made 
to follow the course of the great lakes to the Lake of the 
Woods, then down the Mississippi River. .The intense inter- 


est that clusters around the names aad wanderings and explo- 
rations of the French missionaries, — Father Marquette, La 
Salle, and others, was briefly alluded to, and the speaker gave 
a glowing eulogy of the ‘‘ illustrious triumvirate,’ as Mr. Ban- 
croft calls them,—Fathers Marquette, Allony, and Dablon. 
The early histo 
mention made o 
into the Union of the five great States between the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. Several interesting charts were exhibited, 
printed upon cloth, showing the area, the population, the 
growth, and the productions of this section of our country in 
comparison with the principal countries of Europe. The great 
beauty of the Northwest scenery was graphically described, and 
printed lists of the books giving information about tbis won- 
derful country were distributed among the audience, 
hope to be able to publish this list in a later number.) 


of the Northwest was briefly scanned, and 
the Ordinance of 1787, and the admission 


[We 


In conclusion, he commended the wisdom of the directors of 


the National Educational Assoc. in deciding to meet next July 
in the heart of this beautiful section; viz., at Madison, Wis., 
and all the teachers were advised to make an excursion to that 
region next summer and attend that meeting. 


After a few business announcements, the meeting) ad- 


journed sine die. 


WESTERN MASS. HIGH-SCHOOL ; THACH- 


ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The second annual meeting of the Western Mass. High- 


School Teachers’ Assoc. was called to order at Springfield, on 
Wednesday, Dec. 26. 


Science in the Public Schools 


was the first discussion. It wasopened by Prof. Wm. N. Rice, 
Middleton, with a paper on ‘‘ The Study of Nature as a Means 


of Mental Discipline.” 
the power of observation and also the memory,—not in the 
sense of loading it with facts, but of teaching it to retain the 
natural connection of cause and effect. If we see well and 
think well, the memory will take care of itself. 
of comparison are trained by the study of nature,and we gain the 
power to distinguish resemblances and differences, even those 
which are merely superficial, from those that belong to the nat- 
ure of things. The habit of thinking out the reasons of things 
is another result,—a habit that stands a man in good stead 
wherever he is put. The powers of inductive reasoning is 
also gained, and it must be remembered that the majority of 
every-day reasoning is of this kind,—the bringing together of 
scattered facts and drawing out general principles from them. 


Such study, he contended, disciplines 


The faculties 


The Lower Grades of Schools. 
Principal Lawrence, of the Holyoke Grammar School, pre- 


ron “‘ Work Needed in Grades below the High 
is argument was that in conncction with the com- 


ed, can be found for the study by throw- 
mathematical conundrums, and nonsensical 
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Prin. Staebner, of Westfield, discussed the “‘ Making and 
Using of Collections.” 

A. A. Upham, of Brimfield, followed with a practical talk 
on *‘ Chemistry without Laboratories,’”’ showing how every-day 
objects and materials might be utilized; and John T. Beach, 
of Windsor Locks, Conn., gave his experience in teaching bot- 
any to primary scholars. 

High School Curriculum. 
was the next topic, and was introduced by Supt. Drury, of 
Northampton, who read a paper on ‘‘ Changes Needed in Be- 
half of those not Preparing for Higher Schools.”” His main 
argument was that the curriculum should be so arranged that 
every child can have a chance to pursue special studies. 

The question was further discussed by Prin. pg = | 
of Holyoke, Mr. A. C. True of Boston, Supt. Miner of No 
Adams, and others. 


The Science of Government. 
At the afternoon session the question of teaching Political 
Economy and Civil Government in high schools was discussed 


by Mr. Wm. Warren of Springfield, and [Prin. Steele of Wil- 
braham Acad. Mr. Warren made an able plea for such study, 
and argued that our national history should be taught by 
throwing upon it the light of local incident and local color. 
Require the pupil to locate his birthday in its administration, 
as the Roman youth told who were consuls when they were 
born. When the troublesome skeleton of history is fixed, it 
can be clothed, not merely with the record of facts, bat with 
our industrial progress; so teach political economy and his- 


together. 

Dr. Steele spoke of the importance of teaching political econ- 
omy, because even in the United States Senate not half the 
members are college educated, and of course in the House the 
proportion is stili smaller. The schools need a simple ele- 
mentary text-book on political economy, which does not at- 
tempt by metaphysical argument or a priori treatment to force 
a settlement upon disputed points. What is wanted is a con- 
cise statement of things known and accepted. Lectures alone 
will not do, although the teacher is compelled on account of 
concise text to do a good deal of the illustration of the princi- 
ples given in a book. 

The discussion of the morning topic of the high-school cur 
riculum was then resumed. 

Among the speakers during the afternoon were J. T. Beach 
of Windsor Locks, L. M. Jackson, A. A. Upham of Brimfield, 
A. D. Miner of North Adams, Prin. Hemingway of Holyoke, 
J. H. Pillsbury, president of the Assoc., and George J. Cum- 
mings of Monson. 

Srconp Day. 

Thursday was devoted to a general discussion of ‘‘ Lan- 
guage,”’ participated in by Dr. R. P. Keep, Rev. W. Rice, Prof. 
G. J. Cumming of Monson, Prin. C. G, Blake of Springfield, 
Prin, Smith of Connecticut, Prof. G. F. Mills of Greylock Inst., 
and Messrs. A. C. Trow of Boston, and J. T. Beach of Con- 
necticut. The reporter says that the sentiments of the speak- 
ers were so varied that no general conclusions were, or could 
- — Most of the speakers favored the retention of the 

assics. 

Following this discussion, the claims of English in the high 
school was presented by Prof. E. H. Rice of Springfield, and 
Prof. Greenough of the Agricultural Coll., both being emphatic 
in their belief that the neglect of English in public school and 
college was a sad defect in the present school system. 

These papers were followed by a few remarks from Prin. W. 
G. Pratt of Warren, and a paper on the ‘* Mission of the Acad- 
emy,” by W. S. Cowell of Shelburne Falls. 

ore the adjournment of the Assoc. resolutions were 
passed on the deaths of Prest. Chadbourne and Prin. A. E. 
Gibbs of the Westfield High School. The old board of officers 
was reélected, excepting the office of treasurer, to which W. O. 
Pratt of Warren was chosen. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Dr. Henry, New York, says: ‘‘In nervous diseases, I know 
of no preparation to equal it.”’ 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m., Dec. 26, by State 
Supt. Raab, in the Senate chamber, Springfield. Owing to 
the home attractions of Christmas only a small number were 
present at the opening. 

A paper, b r. A. J. Smith, on ‘‘ Course of Study” was 
diseussed by Mr. Hitch of Pike and Miss Wiley of Warren. 

The forenoon session of Dec. 27 was opened by Mr. Allens- 
worth of Tazewell, on ‘School Visitation,” and continued by 
Messrs. Bur of Piatt and Dapprich of St. Clair. The 
thoughts of the speakers were practical and full of interest. 

In the afternoon session Supt. Brand opened the discussion 
of Institute Plans” for 1884. 

The superintendents appointed Messrs. Brand and Marshatz 
of their number to codperate with Supt. Raub and two others, 
whom the State Assoc. were invited to appoint, to draft an out- 
line for the institute work of 1884. The further discussion of 
the subject was deferred to the forenoon of the 28th inst. 

The organization of teachers’ training-classes in graded 
schools was discussed by Co. Supts. Lane, Talbot, and Marsh- 
utz; also by City Supts, Dougherty and Powell, who had been 
called in to speak on the subject. The remainder of the busi- 
ness was deferred to the following day, and the report must 
ba deferred. 

At fhe time of this writing, the following superintendents, 
besides those named above, were in attendance: Miller of Bu- 
reau, McNabb of Hardin, Shawhan of Champaign, Mills of 
Clay, Lee of Coles, Lane of Cook, Talbot of Dekalb, Burres of 
Douglas, Rassweiler of Du Page, Stewart of Edgar, Boyer of 
Fulton, Roberts of Greene, Miss Cameron of Henderson, Blake 
of Iroquois, Arnold of Newton, Daffy of Kendall, Steele of 
Knox, How of Lee, Guttery of Logan, Dadman of McDonough, 
Miller of McLean, Trainer of Macon, Squire of Madison, Storrs 
of Marion, Kister of Marshall, Blair of Mason, Goding of 
Mercer, Sevier of Morgan, Sanford of Ogle, Hood of Randolph, 
Stotler of Richland, Southwell of Rock Island, Sandham of 
Stark, Krape of Stephenson, Benedict of Vermilion, Martin of 
Washington, Hendricks of Whiteside, McKearnan of Will, and 
Kirk of Woodford. In all, 47 of the 102 supts. of the State 
were present, and the exercises were universally voted both 
interesting and profitable. It was regretted by many supts. 
that their business compelled them to miss a part of the work 
of the General Association, but it cannot be otherwise if they 
meet as a branch of the other assembly. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


An unusually large number for the opening meeting was in 
Representatives’ Hall, at 8 p. m., Dec. 26. 

v. Hamilton delivered an able address of welcome, and 
Prest. Boltwood responded. 
The principal address of the evening was delivered by U. 8. 
—— Eaton, and was a very able presentation of educational 

octrine. 

At the opening of the session, Dec. 27, music was furnished 
by Prof. Biackmer of Chicago, and it may be properly men- 
tioned here that the modest musicians who refused to furnish 
their names for the program did the Assoc. in all its sessions 
very valuable service. 

Mr. Slade of Greenville, Mr. Talbot of Dekalb, and Miss 
Pennell of Normal, were appointed a Committee on Teachers 
and Places, 

The motion to hire a short-hand reporter, as at the last two 
sessions, failed. 

Upon motion, the Constitution of the Assoc. was read for 
the benefit of new members. 

Supt. Raab read an excellent paper on “ The District School,” 
and O. 8. Cook followed in an interesting discussion. 

After intermission and music, Miss Kennedy of Normal 
ees pee and well-read paper on “ Training-school 

ork, 

Jonathan Piper’s blackboard work on “Illustrative Teach- 
ing’’ was full of wit and wisdom, and was the occasion of 
much thought and merriment. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, the chair announced 
E. A. Gastman, E. J. Hoenshel, and T. Oldt as Auditing Com. 


Mr. Dapprich’s paper on ‘“‘ Object Teaching’’ was next given, 


and Mr. Hewett and others spoke on the subject. The follow- 
ing Com. on Resolutions was then announced: Leslie Lewis, 

. B. Powell, Edwin Philbrook, E. E. Brown, Josbua Pike. 

It was hen voted by the Assoc. that some time be given to 
the duties and opportunities that come to Illinois teachers, be- 
cause of the western location of the National Meeting next 
summer. Prest. Hewett, Supt. Raab, and others took the 
opportunity to point out the pleasure and profit to be obtained 
by a trip next July to Madison. 

Prof. French of Carbondale read 4am 
in the Schools.” A. W. Bearley led in 
Gastman, Westcott, and others followed. 

Prof. Crawford of Champaign then read an excellent paper 
showing that Greek is not a fetich; and Supt. Dougherty fol- 
lowed on the same side of the question. 

The most interesting and general discussion by the whole 
meeting followed these papers, and a considerable diversity of 
opinion was developed. 

Among the speakers who had not before been heard in this 
meeting were Messrs. Bevans, Hamill, Jenkins, Lewis, Wood, 
Tufte, and Stiver. 

At the opening of the evening session the chair, by the au- 
thority of the Assoc., appointed Messrs. Brooks, Pillsbury, and 
Slade Com. on Introduction for the reception of Friday even- 
ing at the residence of Mr. Tracy. 

The Com. on Resolutions were, at their own request, ex- 
cused from reporting on obituary subjects; and E C. Hewett, 
Jas. Hannan, and M. Andrews were made special committee 
on this subject. 

Mr. Sabin, of Com. on Educational Tracts, not having pre- 
pared a report, and Dr. Bateman, the second member of the 
committee being likewise absent, it developed on Prof. Hall to 
say that the committee had nothing ready to present. On 
motion the committee was continued. 

The president then gave his address, which the committee, 
disregarding the usual custom, had placed at the middle in- 
stead of the beginning of the program. He opened with a re- 
view of the year’s educational history, and a short notice of 
the educational outlook. He hoped that he would yet have 
the privilege of voting for a constitutional amendment which 
would, at the close of a certain period, exclude from suffrage 
all who cannot read and write the English language. The 
body of the address, on Imagination in Education, was regarded 
as a very fine effort, and gave excellent satisfaction. 

On motion of Mr. Powell, the address was referred to Com. 
on Resolutions. 

During the evening the chair appointed Messrs. Hewett and 
Howell to codperate with Co. Supts. Com. in preparing a plan 
for summer institutes. 

The following were appointed Com. on Nominations: O. S. 
Cook, W. H. Ray, F. McKay, A. F. Nightingale, J. L. Curts, 
R. L. Barton, E. C, Webster, Wm. Brady, C. S. Edwards, W. 
L. Steele, S. 8S. Kemble, G. M. Herrick, F. Mathews, E. A. 
Gastman, S. Y. Gillan, J. W. Herringer, J. M. Bowlby, A. K. 
Carmichael, W. H. Storrs, and John Hull. 


SECOND Dar,—Dze, 28. 


Mr. Belfield’s paper on ‘‘ Manual Training’’ was read by Mr. 
Hannan, the writer being detained at Chicago by the duties 
pertaining to the opening of M. T. School at Chicago. 

»F. T. Oldt led in the discussion, presenting many difficulties 
to be met if we introduce manual training in public schools. 

A large audience Jistened to Col. Parker on the “* New Edu- 
cation,’’ and received his remarks with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Bowles led in an interesting extemporaneous discussion, 
but further consideration of the address was cut off, and the 
recess omitted in order to pass to Dr. Bateman’s address, which 
was already past due. Although the hour of noon had ar- 
rived, the whole audience sat with unwavering attention till 
nearly one o’clock. 

Mr. Harvey stirred up the folks by questioning whether it is 
the knowledge we impart which constitutes power, and he sug- 
gested that some of the boys who run away from our schools 
become stronger for the work of life than those who stay with us. 

The exercise of the afternoon was Dr. Scouller’s address on 
the ‘‘ Management of Bad Boys.,’’ 

The Assoc. probably never saw a better audience for its 
closing exercises. Nothing but the approach of train-time 
stirred any one of the audience from the room during the 
ninety minutes of the lecture. J. N. WILKINSON. 


aper on ‘ Science 
e discussion, and 


The 


GARDINER’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS, B. 
Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London. 


This book gives a simple, fascinating story of Eng- 
land's history, as it has been developed by modern in- 
vestigation. The treatment is largely biographical, and 
is designed to furnish pupils with such a knowledge of 
English history as shall enable them to trace on English 
soil the growth of those political ideas which, trans- 


planted to this country and more fully developed, 
found expression in our own Constitution. 


New English Histor 


C. 55—A.D, 1880. ByS. R. 
$1.00. 


16mo. 


‘Young students will find in it just what they need, and 
even maturer scholars will be glad to consult it, in order to 
know the opinion and conclusions of a master.’’— Nation. 

** Indeed, if a simple, natural story teller ever was attractive 
to a boy, this book must be. A better introduction to English 
history we do not know.’—Christian Union. 


** No manual of English history, lately published, can com- 
pare with this. Instead of being a collection of detached 
scraps of information of very unequal importance, interspersed 


for Schools. 


GARDINER, Honorary Student of Christ Church, and 


with needless dates and names, it really is what the preface 
promises, ‘the story of England’s history.’’’—London Acad- 
emy, Eng. 

‘In January last we introduced Gardiner’s English His- 
tory. The class has been deeply interested in the study, and 
have received corresponding profit. Ihave yet to see the work 
that equals it for this purpose.” 

Middletown, Conn., April 23, 1882. E. H. WILson. 


EB ¥ copy of the above Book sent to Teachers, for Examination with a view to Introduction, upon receipt of Half the advertised price. Catalogue of Standard Educational and other Books Free. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 

TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. Teacher and Pupil with entausiaim and love for the 

¥. B-—1. in all the presout classes at are ‘members im good standing who were trained by Dr. H., TRAINER. HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


two of whom will 
by bilm for 


There is a or one resident ° 
Deo. 3, For further particulars, 


uate with honors next June. 2. In fifteen years, 131 
ARBRVARD, 17 for Oxford and Cambridge, and 25 (nearly half —— ladies) for other Colleges. 
rese, with stamp enclosed 
EWS, LL.D., 129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


students have been successfully pre- 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


FOR SALE! 


ARRETT’S 


G 
100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 


NOW READY, 


To Teachers 


22, 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT .—Agents wanted for the N. E. 
Btates to sellthe BEST Cooking Steamer manufac. 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readincs, 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 conts, 
Ask your Bookseliers for it, or send price for a to 
P. CARRETT & COC., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. — 


| 


tured. Exclusive rights; large commissions; goods de- 
livered, Sreight postpaid. Write for terms to Agente, 
and secure your territory at once. A, P. BICKNELL, 


31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


In the State of Maine, a first class Family and Da 
School for Boys. ‘Khe school is in = condition, and 
AND OTHERS on summer boarders. 
WHO DESIRE ms low and easy. For particulars apply at once to 
PLEASANT and HIRAM OKCUTT, Manager 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Immediately,a number of first-class teachers for the 
public schools; also, a teacher for High School Assist- 
ant. She must be able to teach Vocal Music, Drawing, 
and Latin, with Common English Branches. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCOTT, X. Z. Bureau, 16 Hawley8t. 


mid 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Text-Book ! A Library Book! 


A Leisure-Hour Book ! 


MAURY’S 
RrEvIsED PHysIcCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Lieut. M. F. MAURY, formerly Superintendent of the National Observa- 
tory; revised by Dr. MYTTON MAURY. 


An Imperial Octavo Volume, elegantly Illustrated with fine Engravings and beauti- 
fully colored Maps and Charts. Bound in neat Muslin, side dies. 


TEACHER’S PRICE, $1.20. 


This is a rare volume. It is written by one of the most charming authors and scientists of the 
world. It deals with the laws and phenomena of the globe, and the elements that surround it ; 
and though treating of great truths and solid realities, it invests them, by its simple, direct and 
companionable style, with the fascination of aromance. Facts, incidents and explanations are here 
recorded in the inimitable style of the author, giving new value and interest to what is going on 
every day around us, and prompting us to closer observation and enjoyment of the world we inhabit. 
Our knowledge and comprehension of the scheme of nature are enlarged and clarified, and the seem- 
ingly chance phenomena of a day or an hour become necessary links in the mighty chain of beneficent 
processes that keep the earth in fit condition for the abode of man. Here we learn of the very 
structure and formation of the globe; of plants, animals and man; of mountains and rivers, and 
their offices ; of currents in the sea and currents in the air; of heat, light, electricity and magnetism, 
and their wonderful part in taking care of the earth and its myriads of beings. 

The work is thoroughly systematic and progressive in its plan, and while by its division into 
departments and topics it is happily adapted to the purpose of the student and the class-room, it at the 


same time is made a profitable and convenient book for the general reader, either in regular course 


- ‘ n ” 
VIEW OF THE ATMOSPHERE DURING A RAIN-STORM. or for a half-hour’s entertainment. As an assistant and companion to the teacher, whether he has 


[From Maury’s Physical Geography] aclass in the work or not, it is of great service, being a reservoir from which he may draw to 


ees ae render his instructions upon primary geography, or other science, more interesting and impressive, 
Every student and every lover of nature will appreciate the bright pages of this comprehensive and entertaining volume. It is a book worthy to be intro- 
duced into the schools of every city, village and township of America, and to be placed in the homes and libraries of all reading and observing people. 

The work is printed on paper of superior quality and finish, presenting a clearness and contrast most agreeable to the eye ; it is elegantly illustrated with fine 
engravings and carefully colored maps and charts, and is neatly bound in full antique muslin, Altogether, it combines usefulness and beauty to such a degree as to 


render it one of the most valuable and appropriate, and thus, necessarily, one of the most acceptable holiday gifts that could be hit upon at this season of well- 


wishing and good cheer. 
VOLUMES OF TESTIMONY FROM HIGHEST SOURCES HAVE BEEN GIVEN TO THE EXCELLENCE AND SUPERIORITY OF 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 


By Dr. WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, Associate of Johns Hopkins University, and S. S. HALDEMAN, LL.D., late Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. 


An artistic 18mo volume of 372 pages, tastefully bound in rich Maroon Muslin. Teacher’s Price, 45 cents. 


This unique and exceedingly convenient hand-book is now becoming known 
as the “LITTLE CLARENDON.” It is a Dictionary of first rank, 
prepared by the most competent of American scholars and philologists, and con- 
tains an amazing amount of information in the smallest possible space, thus saving 
time and strength in the lifting and turning of heavy quartos. 

In the matter of pronunciation there is nothing better in the language. 
Prof. Haldeman was an expert in this department, and by phonetic re-spelling the 
pronunciation of every word has been made unmistakable. 

The use of a distinct Clarendon-faced type in the vocabulary enables the 
eye to catch readily any word sought for, and numerous engraved illustrations of 
animals and objects greatly assist in their description. ; ; ‘ £ 

A peculiar feature, and one that is widely appreciated, is the introduction 0 
new words, those that have been recently brought into use and are not yet 
found in larger works, 


The book is, in fact, crowded with valuable matter for reference, without 
being at all indistinct or obscure. It is one of the handies< things that can be put 


upon a student’s table, or a business man’s desk. 
Already the “Little Clarendon ” has called forth a vast number of testimon- 


ials. Among these the publishers have received letters from the Principals of some 
forty different Normal Schools, all of which give the book highest praise in 


such terms as these : 
“A marvel of convenience and completeness”; “A model of excellent workmanship, both in material and 


as % vellously cheap book ”; ‘* Surprised and gratified to find so much that is valuable in so brief a 
“A g and clearness”; ‘I like it immensely"*; “A treasure to the student” “A 
wonder how so small a book can hold so much”; “A saving of time and strength”; “Closely packed excellence”; 
‘‘The name of Haldeman a guarantee for thoroughness”; ‘‘ Definitions clear, pronunciation excellent”; “Am 
delighted with accuracy and fullness, as well as compactness of the work” ; “ The most capacious and the most com- 
pact book 1 know of”; “Very beautifully printed”; ‘It is all you claim* ; ‘* The best of the kind I have ever 
seen”: ** Handsomely printed and bound"; * Deserves a wide popularity '?; “ A remarkable little book” ; “More 


convenient than the larger Dictionaries." 


SPECIAL OFFER ! 


1 who receive this circular, and will make mention of it in their order, we will send 
bes mel 5 copy of each of the above named books, prepaid, on receipt of $1.50. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., PUBLISHERS, 19 MURRAY STREET, New YoRK. = - 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XiIX.—No. 1. 


Some Late Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
English Lyrics. a D Appleton & Co, N Y. $1 26 
Pulpit Prayers. » AC Armstrong & Co, NY 
The Cruise of the Snow Bird. Stables 
uestion Books: Arithmetic, Geography ram . 

Davies’ Surveying and Leveling. Revised by Van Arm itage A 8 Barnes & CoN Y 1% 
Mar t . . . Casse 
Practicel > Monckton Wm TComstock, N Y¥ 1 00 
Poems in Prose. . Tourgueneff Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost 1 25 
The Amateur Printer. 5 Hart Dick & Fitzgerald, N Y¥ 25 
Wild Tribes of the Soudan. James Dodd, M Co, 
Ancient Sculpture. Mitchell 1 
Religious Duty. . Cobbe Geo H Ellis, Boston 
Mathematical Commensuration. A M Flanagan, Chicago 
Health in the Household. ° ° ; Dodds Fowler & Wells, N Y 
French Celebrities. . Fook & Wagnalls, NY 

Bodies. 4 Blakie Harper & Bros, NY 40 
Folk lore of Shakespeare. Dyer 2 
World Life. Mitchell S C Griggs & 80, Chicago 2 50 
Handbook of English Authors. —— Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost ; = 
An Ambiti Woman. . awce' “6 
Phil and His Friends. Trowbridge Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 
The Mystery of Creation. Baker J B. Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 00 
The Golden Treasury. Palgrave « 350to8 00 

and the Egyptian Question. Wallace Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 400 
Pp of Other Lands. Haont Porter & Coates, Phila 2 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


TUBERCULOSIS. Remarkable Improvementin 
the Case of a Physician’s Daughter.—A pbysi- 
cian in the Stateof New York, whose daughter 
was in rapid decline, sends us a report, which 
we give, showing a prompt arrest of the disease 
and a rapid return healthward: 


“Your Home Treatment was duly received, and m 
daughter immediately commenced its use, stoppip 
other treatment. The results are marvelous indeed. 
She says that she feels nearly well, except that she has 
some cough yet. You will see by reference to my for- 
bad train of symptoms. 


mer letter that she had a ve 
to see her pronounced it 


Two physicians whom I call 
a case of Tuberculosis, and gave it as their opinion that 
she d not recover. She had had a cough for a year; 
was very hoarse; had a severe pain in right side ; chill 
for last two months, with night-sweats, emaciation, 
weakness, and loss of appetite, and nervousnes;; coula 
not sleep at nght; pulse a hundred and over at temes ; 
respiration about twenty-five to thirty-four. She began 
to improve in about one week from the time she com- 
menced the Oxygen Treatment, and has continued up 
to the present time. All the bad symptoms enumerated 
have passed off. I cannot jind words to express my 
gratitude.” 


Our “‘ Treatise on Compound Ozxygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 

record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, | 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will | 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


Ouk readers will please notice the advertise- 
ment of the New-York Crayon Company in 
this issue of Tok JourRNAL. The Crayons of 
this Company have been awarded the ‘‘ Medal 
of Merit,’’ by the American Institute. These 
celebrated enameled Crayons are everywhere 
indorsed by all who have tried them. 


DECLINE OF MAN. 
ervous ness, 8 , Impotence, 
Debility, cured by “ Wel Renewer.” $1. 
ApvicE TO MoTHERS. — Mzgs. WINsLOW’S 
SooTHine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays al! pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBORDS. 


Swasey’s Blackboards are widely known, and 
very popular, for the reason that they are first- 
class, thoroughly reliable, and very durable. 


Manufactured by 
J. A. Swasey, 


21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million doliars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

Like It 1n THE Country.’’— 
‘Please send mea box of Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. There is nothing like 
it in this country, and while Iam here I want 
to cure everybody of coughs and colds.” 

Females in delicate health should take Col- 
Gen’s Liquid Beef Tonic, Co_pEn’s no other. 
Of druggists. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


— 


| use them. 


Address, N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
353 16 Hawley Street, 


Boston, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— In Belgium there is annually expended in 
the drinking-shops the sum of $95,000,000. 


— ‘* We know Heart Disease can be cured,— 
why ? because thousands say they have used 
Dr. Graves’s Heart Regulator, and know it 
does the cure.”’—Plympton News. $1.00 per 
bottle at druggists. 


— Americans have built 2,500 miles of rail- 
road in Mexico within five years. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 3, 1880. 

— I think it my duty tosend you a recom- 
mend for the benefit of any person wishing to 
know whether Hop Bitters are good or not. 1 
know they are good for general debility and in- 
digestion; strengthen the nervous system, and 
make new life. I recommend my patients to 

Dr. A. Parr. 

— In 1882 the United Kingdom added 714,000 
tons to its merchant shipping. 

HysTERIA AND NERVOUS PROSTRATION.— 
We give our readers an extract from a cheerful 
letter, written by Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, of 
Richmond, Ind., who says: Samaritan Nervine 
cured me of bysteria and nervous prostration, 
Comment is useless. 


— The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has 12,917 offices in the States. 

— Does your heart ever seem to stop, and 
you feel a death-like sensation; do you have 
sharp pains in region of your heart,—you have 
Heart Disease. Try Dr. Graves’s Heart Regu- 
lator. $1 per bottle. 


— One American house made 201,000 watches 
last year; England’s production was 175,000. 
CHANGE OF MIND.—I declined toinsert your 
advertisement of Hop Bitters last year, because 
I then thought they might not be promotive of 
the cause of Temperance, but find they are, 
and a very valuable medicine, myself and wife 
having been greatly benefited by them, and I 
take great pleasure in making them known. 
REv. JOHN SEAMAN, 
Editor Home Sentinel, Afton, N. Y. 


— The gold coin in circulation in the United 
Kingdom is estimated at £110,000,000. 


— In addition to being a positive discomfort, 
cold feet predispose to Coughs and Colds. 
Keep the feet warm with Wilsonia Magnetic 
‘insoles. Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. 
Price, 50 cents. Made to fit all sizes. Insoles 
for ladies are very thin. (db) 


— For eighteen years, the banks of the Pen- 
obscot (Me.) river and its tributaries have 
yielded 175,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 


Ask for “ hs, Colds 
‘or ugh on ” for 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness. Troches, 15c. L quid, 50c. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Appropriate for Schoolroom and Home 
NEW 


Life-Size Portraits 


OF OUR 


Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRIOK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
“7 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HOUCHTON. 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Number Twelve. 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW. 


Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home Study. 


By W. C. GANNETT, 
Containing Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Questions and References relating 


to each Topic. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of 
linear Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, 
word, in English. The Interlimears have been used for thirty years, and 


Latin and Greek without a Teaci:er. 


study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
followed by their translation, word for 
now inciude all the Standard 


‘ dc free. 
DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


416 CHA 
school School 
Supplies. c. Ww. CLARK, Stationery. 


SCHOOL FURNITUSE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Danner Book fases. 
Perfection Dictlo 


Teachers invited to call. 


mary-Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur 


nish our readers the following: 


Size 11%,x 16% inches, for Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


postage. 


Size 9x 12 inches, for THE AMERICAN TEACHER; price 85 cts.. with 15 cts. additional for postage. 
Size 6, x 9% inches, for EDUCATION; price 65 cts., with 10 cts. additional for postage. 
These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures. They are simple, practical, and are, either as a 


temporary or permanent binder, superior to any other. Address your orders to 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOIT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Gos 
aes AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mmoucsour me WORLD. 


ELOCUTION AND VISIBLE SPEECH. 
Mr L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, Prof. of Mon. 
roe Conservatory, Teacher of Elocution in Newton 
Theologica! 8em., and Special Instructor at Dartmouth 
College, receives pupiis at his rooms in Boston. 
Aduress 48 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 34th Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho; c Hospitals. oe 
ti Demonstrations, 


Course of tures, Prac 

Winter Quiszes are free (except for expense of mate 
and ap ) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. DLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist St., Paria. 


Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., 
Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and for 
all interested in Elocution. 

200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 

A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
(From GrorGB P. BEARD, Principal State Normal 

School, a.) 

‘* We use this as a text:book, and I regard it as the 
best of its kind extant. It is not only practical, but 
philosophical, suggestive, and complete,” ; 

ta Liberal discount for introduction. 

For sale by all booksellers, or by the Publishers, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 418 tf 


{Cut this outand preserve It.) 
To Teachers 


tional work. If you contemplate attending the meetin 
of the National Educational Association, to be held a’ 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should go 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for the following reasons: 

1, ltis the shortest line between these points 

2. I¢ runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 

%. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are run on its trains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
best in the world. me 

. tern coupon ticket agents w 

to sell through tickets ¢ via this line; and ae 


6. This Company will give a speciai rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare C to son, and one fifth 
fare returning. 


This is also in all the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 

For all particulars required write to the Grn. 
AGENT W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


FRED’K C. ROBERTSON, 
TRAINING OF 

THE SPEAKING VOICE, 
Oratory, Reading, Recitation, Declamation. 
SATURDAY CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 
34 Beacon 8t., Boston. 


of THE JOURNAL for the 
Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
1681, 1882, are sent to any address. Price, hw 
Address, NEW- ENG, PUB. CO., 
16 Hawiey St. Boston. 


Read our Club List on page 399. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and Teachers’ Agency 
240 (1) Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“ The three teachers employed through your agency 
are do'ng splendid work. ecommend them as model 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.”—Wm. F. 
TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa. 

(Mr. Tressler has since employed two more of our 
teachers.] 

“T thank you for your prompt and efficient services, 
and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 

rise.”"—C. D. RAKESTRAW, Prof. of Mathematics.and 
Nebraska College, Ned. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 

444 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


“Poreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until pupenes. 
K. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO.,, 
3i East 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 


 Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: ‘I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends.” 

Another Principal says: “I have found your men 
to be just what you epee: | them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr. F——, etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your promptness in offering a situation.’’ 

Another: “Ithank you for what I know to be a first 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Burean I shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my pos!- 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
for joining your valuable Agency.” 

terms, etc., address. 
DIMON & DUNLAP, Managers, 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, ‘Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Sin » Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
es, well recommended. Competent advices given 

in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 20th St., N. ¥. - 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate , Clty, 
ani Barope. 


44Teow 


AMER. TEACHERS’ BURBAU, 
St. Louis, Mo. 408 =s 


27 Teachers W 
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Cuaprer IL. 
“ ., Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen ,— 
attechs of sick headache,” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excrutiating manner. 

No medicine or dector could give me relief 
or cure until [ used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

ly cu me; 
Tee ocean made me as well and strong as 
child, 

arog = I have been so to this day.”’ 

My busband was an invalid for twenty years 

i serious 
liver, and urinary complaint, 

«Pronounced by Boston’s best physiciane,— 

(ncurable!”’ 

Seven bottles of your bitters cured him, and 
I know of the ih 

«+ Lives of eight persons 

In my neighburbood that have been saved by 


bitters, 
mapvy more are using them with great 


benefit. 
“They almost 


les ?”” 
Do miracles — Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


Spams, Con 


RVIN Sickness, St.Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 

Ovi Eat- 

GREAT 
Scrofula, Kings 

Evil, Ugly Blood 

NERVE] 


sia, Nervousness, 


Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Neryous Prostration, 
‘idney Troubles and Irregularities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimonials. |. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders. 
Dr. J. O. MeLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 


“I feel it my duty to recommend it.” 
3 dD. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


“It cured where physicians failed.” 
4 J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 


ag-Correspondercoe freely answered.“@0 


(7) 
THE DR. $, A. RICHMOND MED. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. ¥. 


ACOLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
f Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
ay enon features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 
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Monuted on § 


Cl 
Varnished, loth, with Rollers, Colored and 


izely Uniform 54 x 68 inches. 
WorLD oN MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WorLD IN HEMISPHERE. 

NortH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 


South AMERICA, SCOTLAND. 
Europe, IRELAND. 

AsIA, BritisH Isies. 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE,. New ZEALAND. 


Tue Unrrep States, drawn from latest 
vernment Surveys, now ready. 


X Any Map sold separately. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, I and 
General School Furnishers, : 


15 Bremfeld Street, Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


GRAPHITE OR BLACK-LEAD. 


This chapter in “‘ The Mineral Resources of 
the United States,” published by the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of In- 
dustrial Statistics, is one of considerable inter- 
est. The only place in the United States 
where graphite is now mined successfully is at 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. This property, owned 
originally by the American Graphite Company, 
now belongs to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, of Jersey City, N. J. The American 
Graphite Company worked the vein deposits to 
a depth of 600 feet. The Dixon Company now 
mines a graphite schist, 15 feet thick, carrying 
from.8 to 15 per cent. of graphite, practically 


an inexhaustible supply. Numerous attempts 
have been made to work the similar deposits of 
Peoneylvania and New Jersey with only partial 
success, The parties interested in these a'- 
tempts are: The Penna. Plumbago Co., the 
Eagle Piumbago Co., the Phoenix Plumbaco 
Co,,—all of which have worked deposits in the 
Pickering Vallev, Pa. Other deposits have 
been worked in Northern New Jersey, and oth. 
ers exist in Georgia and California. 

In 1882 the outpot of the Ticonderoga mine was 
400,000 pounds. The outputs of all the other mines 
during the same year are stated at 25,000 pounds, mak- 
ing a total — in the ceuntry in 1882, 425,000 

unds. The Dixon Company will produce in 1883, 
.000 pounds, while the product of all other mines 
will probably not exceed 25,000, making the total out- 
put for 1883, 525,000 pounds, having a spot value of 8 
cents per pound, or a total value of $42,000. Graphite 
is commercially known as German black-lead, Ceylon 
plumbago, and American graphite. German black- 
ead is a product of Bavaria, and its price depends on 
its percentage of graphite, and the nature of its impuri- 
ties, ranging from §1 to $10 per cwt. in cargo lots. It 
is used in the manufacture of pencils, stove-polish, and 
foundry facings. Ceylon plumbagy varies in price 
from $2 to $10 per cwt in cargo lots, and is used for all 
the purposes of the trade — for making pencil- 
leads, for which it is not adapted. American graphite 
— in price from $2 to $10 per cwt., according to 
parity and fineness, and is used for all the purposes of 
the trade, excelling all other kinds as a lubricant. 

The pruperties of graphite make it useful for the fol- 
lowing general purposes in the arts: The manufacture 
of refractory articies, lubricants, electrical supplies, 
pigments, and pencil leads. Tne proportionate amounts 
of graphite used for different purposes, is stated as 
foliows: Crucible and refractory articles, as stoppers 
and nozzles, crucibles, etc., 35 per cent., stove polish, 
32 per cent., lubricating graphite, 10 per cent., foun- 
dry facings, etc., 8 per ceat., graphite grease (for which 
only American is used), 6 per cent. pencil leads (only 
American and German) 3 per cent , the balance (6 per 
cent) being used for graphite packing, polishing shot 
and powder, paint, electrotyping, piano action, photo- 
grap ers’, gilders’, and hatters’ use, electrical supplies, 
etc, 

ine earliest use of graphite was for pencil leads for 
which it was first used tn 1347. Its use for sag hp 
has become so extended that in 1882 over 15,000,000 

ncils were made in the world. Previous to 1827 

lack-lead crucibles were made only in Germany. In 
that year the late Joseph Dixon, the founder of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., began their manufacture. 
Graphite has long been used as a labricant, which is 
one of its most useful applications, and one which 
promises most for the future. The barriers which have 

revented its extensive use in this direction have been 

he price and the difficulty of securing purity and free- 
dom from all grit. These are now overcome, the price 
being now less than 25 yer cent. of what it was fifteen 
years age, and the puri:y, which was then only approx- 
imate, is now absolute. 

The growth of the graphite industry has kept pace 
with the age, each new development in metallurgy and 
engineering offering some new field of usefalness for 
graphite. For pee yo furnishes the pots for the 
manufacture of cast steel, and the nozzles and stoppers 
used in the Bessemer proces?. Fifty years ago graphite 
was little known, and misnamed. Now it is of con- 
stantly increasing importance. From an insignificant 
beginning in the present century,,the industry has 
grown to its present proportions. .here are now some 
25 establishments engaged in the manufacture of a great 
variety of goods from this material, employing in the 
aggregate over 1,500 hands. Of these, three, employ- 
ing 725 hands, are engaged in the manufacture of lead 
pencils exclusively. One, the Joseph Dixon Cracible 
Co., employing 500 hands, manufactures pencils and 
everything else for which graphite is used, six estab- 
lishments, employing 104 hands, are manufacturin 
only crucibles; nine establishments, employing 11 
hands, manufacturing stove-polish. The re der 
manuiacture foundry facings, lubricants, etc. 


MOTHER SWAN’S WORM SYRUP. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic ; for fever- 
ishnese, restiessness, Worms, Constipation. 


An Excellent Opportunity. 


FOR SALE, the furniture and good-will of a first- 
class Boarding and Day School, in New York State. 
Said echool is fully established and in a prosperous 
condition, paying the Principal annually more than 
$2,500, above all expenses of school and family, includ- 
“i board of six persons in his own family. 

‘or particulars, apply at once to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
449 8t., Boston. 
Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 


Gillett's 303 ........ cts. 
Katerb. ook, 338 ........ 60 * as good. 
Gillett’s, 404 45 


Spencerian 
Esterbrook, 128 ........ 60 ** as good. 


le-dozen, 6c. Sent by mail on receipt 
Assorted sample HE N. PEN AGENCY, 


of price. 
(Bend stamps or P. O. Order.] Portland, Conn. 


iT 18 NOT TOO LATE 


TO SEFD FOR 
THE JOURNAL CLUB-LIST 
For 1884. 
addredl, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
442 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Hale’s Honey 


HOREHOUND AND TAR 


For Persons of all Ages. 


A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis and 
Consumption. 


IT BANISHES COUGHS (acute 

or chronic) and BREAKS UP 
COLDS like magic; IT CURES, in fact, where 
other remedies have failed; its great efficacy 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematica, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
fh aby the College Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply to 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
27 Wellesley, Mass 


HAS BEEN PROVED and its superiority ex- 
tensively ACKNOWLEDGED. 


aaChildren derive great benefi 
cooking properties when 
Whooping Cough. Every family should 

eep it in readiness. Price, 50c. and $1 per bottle— 
largest, cheapest. Sold by all Druggists. 

O. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Curein one minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 


Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, snd a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
US jin the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. . 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


SC KRAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV- 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Lilumivated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 elegant cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
2c. ps. Catalogues free. Address 

J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 5. 443 Rochester, N. Y. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. lso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among — Bar. 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes istakes in 


Teaching, &c., &c. 
School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slatung, s, Dissected Maps, Desks, 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


LK, 
MACUL 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book. Can be used with any copy book or 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND, 
Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools. 


T h ! You can save money b 
eac ers buying your SCHOO 
REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. Prices from 15 cta. to $2.00 
per 100, Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
mail. not satisfac’ 
B. F. GOULD, 


turned. 
“440 m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


By mail 25c, Cizcrlars 
SOL 4 Co.. 38 Dey St.. 


B SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
O'Chrome Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 


1; 80c.; 40 sample School Reward 
Pus. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 ss 


| POSTON UNIVERSITY. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal! Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Kegistrar , 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Presa, 
MORY COLLEGE, 

OxForD, GEORGIA, 

Emo College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G, 
HAYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


[seas COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 


rf For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Geo. F. MAGoon, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth er Hanover, N.H. Address the 
President, or Prof. EK. Rk. RUGGLES, 344 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E, Eppy, Evans House, 175 
Tremont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 


F. A, WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
rrincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHAS. @, BRAGDON, Principal, 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rey. OC. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized yt the States in the Union. 

. H, BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 


ing. 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


Wonoxe STATE SCHOOL, 


AT WoROCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Yext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb.7, 1854 
Address . RUSsELL, Principal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


ODE-ISLAND STAT#H NORMAL SCHOUL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGEH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad- 
drees Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M, 
TATE oe SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Masa, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHUOL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. English and Scientific 
and C . Address Mowry & Gory 


KINDERGARTEN. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NoR- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.¥. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
cific directions to teachers of primary grades how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. It has been universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

Address NE 


W ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
354 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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Topical Readers for Higher Grades. 
GAINING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE WHILE LEARNING TO READ. 
NEW YOKK, DxczMBeER, 1884. 
To the Teachers of Intermediate, Grammar, and High Schools, Academies and Seminaries : 

We are now prepared to offer a very attractive and instructive course in Reading, for Intermediate and 
Higher Grades, and respectfully invite your attention to the following new books, with regard to their special 
adaptation to use in your classes. Any book desired for examination, with a view to its adoption, will be for- 
warded, postpaid, on application of teacher, subject to return if not adopted : 

A NATURAL HISTORY READER. Compiled and edited by James Jononnor, author of A 

Geographical Reader,” * Principles and Practice of Teaching,” etc, 

A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and Explanations, 
from the best Writers in English Literature. Classified and arranged to meet the wants of Geographical 

Students, and the higher grades of reading classes. By JAMES JOHONNOT, author of “ ples ap 


Practice of Teaching.” 
AN HISTORICAL READER. For the use of Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Grammar 
Schools. By HENRY E. SHEPHERD, M.A., Superintendent of Public Instraction, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Either of the above will be mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $125 Hoping to have the pleas- 
ure of a farther correspondence relative to the above, or any others in our extensive list of sandard text-books. 


Very respectfully, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


& Higher Mathematics. 
New Ar me | 
Barnes’ Brief History. Bertes. ROLFE’S 
arnes’ opular Drawing es. . n 
Montelth’s Two-Book Geography Course. The apt. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., Home Use; 
Send for. Catalognes. TION,” as Mrs. Mary 
Publishers. proposes to call it. Price reduced to 
0S oe cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 
Copyright sales for six months, 32,542 
volumes. 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, includ the 
Poems 


J. H. BUTLER, 
and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


PUBLISHER OF 
The Franklin Arithmetics, A. 0. BTOCKIN, gt for New 


The Franklin Algebra, The Only Illustrated Schoo! Edition 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
&c., &c., &c. 


ao See, Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
47 Franklin Street. 404 zz ~~ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
|gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 


COWPER TH WAIT & Co. “metall price, incloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, |@°S and School Officers for examina- 


, tion, 45 cts. 
aoaeee mae a 628 Chestnut St. Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 


practical hints on the schoo! study of poetry. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books) PHILADELPHIA. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 244m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
WAGAR’S Mathomerios. School Room Wall Maps 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. : = — = 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 5 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. WabashAve. | 
PARKER'S Arithmeticc! Charts. CHICAGO. we 
ao = J ° = 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
o = 
0 734 Broadway, 
LABS & MAYNARD, 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 


WILL ADOPT THE 


Andersen’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery ef Rome; 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Common Sense Music Reader] 


By Dr.H. BR. PALMER and A. T. SOHAUFFLER. eat ee and Hygiene. 
A carefully graded Book of Studies and Recreations, | 151 Wabash Av,, Chicago’ 111 Deveushire Boston. 
Church Choral Union in New York City. 
Better results can be obtained by the Use of 
A Olass can be taught to read ordipary Church 
Music, in all Keys, in EIGHTEEN LESSONS. ~~) C H O O I j 
An abundant ly of choi 
Price, $6 per doz. by Ex ; 60 cts. per copy by Mail. BOO K S 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


following the method so successfully used by the 
this "husic Book than by any other. SEND LIST OF 
160 pages, handsomely gotten up. 
76 East Ninth St 81 Band Street 
NEW TORK.” | CHICAGO. 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


Why Not vanwinkies weedon, 


Speakers, Recita- 
90 Chambers N.Y. City. ssscow 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Special Offer to Teachers and Scholars, 


Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
For all subscriptions for “* The Iliustrator of the In- 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
4451 18 Ann Street, New York. 

ternational Lessons” for 1884. received by us, or mailed 
Jan. Ist, 1884, we will give a fine double Christmas 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
rd, with silk fringe. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
® book that may be read with Thirty-two es each month, ill . 
and fer 60 . per year; 10 hee 


profit the idle hours of V; 
Caring acation. and 25 for 40 cts. eac 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
&@™ Bend for samples and secure clabs. 
on Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 44 1234 Nassau St., New York City. 


W. OHBISTERN. CARL 8CHO ‘AKER, 
87 W. 284 St., New York. 146 Tremont Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Jast Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION accom 
CAUSERIES. 25cents. Send 13 cents to the re 
for Descriptive circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Burlington, Vt. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Pubil- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


d examination ress, 
tf W. GELSON, Agent. 


HANDBOOK OF DATES. 
Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. 
Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest ages 

to 1883 ComPILED BY Henry CLINTON BROWN. 
This is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
students, and literary men. Durably and handsomely 


bound and printed. Price by mail, $1.25. 
LOVELL & C@., Publishers, 


442 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog; 4.1 
in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary I in Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 

1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 

43 Bleeker St, 

THOS. NELSON & SON, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 


send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DKALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Vublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westianke’s Bow to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Llieyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelteon’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Conatitution. 


Petersen’s Science. 
f OW National Subscription Agency 
‘ Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLuB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for —— Catalogae Teach- 
ers ep th Books, and Station 
ery 0 


S AVE every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand, Price on 


MO N FY application. School Sis kinds, 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 
October 9, 1883, 

UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


OF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. 


Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt 
50 cents. Feresahie terms for first introduction. = 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


| The Singers’ Welcome, 


Singing Class Book, by L.. O. Emerson, is 
having great success, is in every wy good book for 
the teacher and learner, with the t of music, and 
improved elements. Has received decided praise from 
those who have used it in their fall classes, and they 
are quite willing to recommend it to all commenci 
winter classes. 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 
tunes, improved elements, &c., &c. Order it with per- 


fect confidence. Price, 75 cents. 

Cantatas for Societies. 
Hedemption (81) .... «+. +.--QOUNOD, 
Joseph's Bondage CHADWIOK. 
Rath and Boaz (65 cts.) .........--- ANDREWS. 


and many others. Also 100 "asses by the best au- 
thors containing some of the sweetest and best of 
sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions, 


All of the Operas, standard op. 


@ | $1.00 each; LAK ME ($2.00); MIGNON ($3.00); CAR. 


MEN ($2.00); MEFISTOFELE ($200); FATINITZA 
($2.00); BELLS OF CORNEVILLE ($1.50); AIDA 
$2.00); and the new light operas, IOLANTHE, PI- 

ATES, and PATIEN E, each $1; and many others. 


Any book mailed post free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
445 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution 


Enters 7 its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20. ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the s . Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for B airing) lessons, $1.00 Send for 
to No. 323 South Fifth St., 8 ages. Ill. 
49 zz J. C, FEITSHANS, Principal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. read $1.00 and $1.25 


y 
Putnam’s 8 (1 vols.), 75c. to $95 
The Elemen (30 vols.), 7. 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.85 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. En) . 4.50 
Godwin’s yee of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and Schoo 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
Leffi 9s English Classics for Sc 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical ere, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.286 
Psychology, Ethics, isthetics, and Logic 


nt’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural logy: 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learnt to Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Fall list, with specimenggg@es, mailed on application 


to the Publishers 


PorTerR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 

unglison’s Physiology. 

Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Yous. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
___|Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
es Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

_ Raub’s Language Series. 

Wabash Ave., |(Gummere’s 

Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York ° 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 
Institutes of English Grammar. for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather CWA Y $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & C@., 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


3. New Eclectic Geographies. 


Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 


6. Thalheimer’s Gene 


price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 


Jat Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DER SAUVEUR SOHULE. 80 A for ex” 
to Teachers at half price, by DakLL 


1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 
By A. ScuuyLeR, LL.D. 12mo. Half roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 
By Jas. E. Mukpocs, Actor and Teacher of Elocution, An invaluable aid to every 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 


Two Book ies. 


Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. Incomparably superior: the latest 
and best. Already introduced into the Pablic Schools of St. Louis’ Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 


5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 


1 History, Revised. 
Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter. Sample copy and Introduction 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
H. M. CABLE, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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